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Ask your custodian how lighting fix- 
tures differ in ease of servicing. Ask 
him how much extra time and money 
saving value there is in one that's de 


signed for simple, quick maintenance. 


YOUR CUSTODIAN 


CAN RELAMP A 


DAY-BRITE LUVEX® IN 30 SECONDS 


(He saves time. You save money.) 


By actual test, a man can open a step 
ladder, climb up with a new lamp, reach 
over the top of a LUVEX and remove the 
burned-out lamp, replace it with the new 
one, and climb back down with the old 
lamp—in 30 seconds 

That's far less relamping time than most 
fixtures demand, 

There's a reason. The LUVEX was de- 


signed tor easy relamping. There are no 


OECIOEOLY BEttee 


DAY-BRITE 


L tghling Virtures 


bolts, latches or screws to manipulate. 
Relamping is done from the top (see illus- 
tration above) without disturbing a single 
part of the fixture. 


Simple maintenance is especially important 
in school lighting. You have many fixtures 
to take care of. You must be swre the fix- 
ture you buy is inexpensive to service. The 
LUVEX has proved its low maintenance 
cost in hundreds of school installations 


Examine the LUVEX yourself before you 
buy. Feel the difference. Check its money 
saving features. For information write 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer 
Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amal- 
gamated Electric Corp., Lted., Toronto 6, 
Ontario 








EASY TO CLEAN. Louvers widely spaced to 
permit easy access to corners. HOT-BONDED 
SUPER-WHITE enamel wipes clean quickly. 


SAFE TO HANDLE. No sharp edges to cut 
hands. All metal fixture. Rigid, firm—won't 
sag, bend or sway. 


LOOK AT THE LUVEX®...FEEL THE 
DIFFERENCE...BEFORE YOU BUY 





WILLIAM RB. TABLER 
architect 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 


GRORGE A. FULLER ©O, 
general contractors 

c. H. CRONIN, INC, 
plumbing contractor 


WARNER SUPPLY CO, 
plumbing wholesaler 


In the exciting new Hartford Statler 
the Garden Court between lobby and 
building exterior is open toa sky view 


UUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK 


provides more than the usual measure of features 


THE HOTEL STATLER, Hartford, Conn., newest 
of the nationally famous hotel chain, is the result 
of years of architect-owner study and research 
applied to the creation of a structure that would 
be an integral part of its operation and not merely 
a means of housing essential services. It is, in 
total, a better building at lower costs, and by 


squeezing out many forms of waste it skillfully 


guests want and appreciate. As in the LOS ANGELES 
STATLER (and the majority of all other Statler 
hotels) all of the flush valves in the HARTFORD 
STATLER bear the famous name SLOAN. Thus Hotels 
Statler Company followed its policy of using 
SLOAN Flush vaLves for new construction, re- 
habilitation and replacement repeated evidence 
of preference that explains why... 


nites a: VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic sHoweR HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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invincible 


sports nets are made to take 
sudden strain and unusual wear! 









































































































































Unless you are an expert, it is not so 
easy to tell a superior net from an ordi- 
nary one. At first glance the mesh, 
thread and binding may look pretty 
much the same. But in year-after-year- 
wear-tests ...in all kinds of weather... 
superior built nets like Ederer Invinci- 
ble, give you up to 50% LONGER wear. 


If your school is presently using Ederer 
Invincible nets, you know the value of 
that statement. For one thing, Invincible 
nets have double strength in areas where 
wear is greatest. For another, Ederer 


sees that EVERY net has 100% uniform 
mesh ...with each thread selected from 
the finest quality rot resistant cotton 
or linen fibres. And before even one net 
reaches your hands, it receives Ederer’s 
famous DOUBLE inspection. 


So next time you need sports net equip- 
ment—specify Ederer Invincible. You'll 
find Invincible nets competitively priced 
and available everywhere in the United 
States. For the name of your nearest 
Invincible distributor, write Ederer 
Division, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


EDERER Division 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY INC. 


Srornachle 


540 North Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


E> & 


Badminton Nets Lacrosse Goal Nets 


Ice Hockey Gool Nets Soccer Goal Nets 





Tennis Nets 





Volley Ball Nets 


Movable Baseball 
Bockstops 


Baseball Batting Cages 


Field Hockey Goal Net: 


——* 


Gymnasium 
Dividing Nets 
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Among the Authors 


GLEN C. TURNER, controller of Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley, begins 
on page 19 a comprehensive review and analysis 
of retirement fund programs as they may relate 
to the problems of colleges and universities. 
Mr. Turner is a long-time college administrator, 
having begun his administrative career as a 
graduate manager of Pomona College in Cali- 
fornia in 1927. He later served as assistant dean 
to the graduate school of business administration at Soldiers Field, 
Boston, and first joined the staff of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion in 1940 as controller. He has for many years been interested 
in personnel and management training programs and conducted a 
series of case studies on this subject for the Harvard business school 
from 1937 to 1939. For many years his academic hobby has been 
teaching in the field of labor management relations and contemporary 
economic problems. He is not, however, all books and research but 
enjoys doing a little gardening on the side. He reports that his 
leisure reading interest is in locating historical swashbucklers 


Gien C. Turner 


IRENE M. DAvis, registrar of Johns Hopkins University, has for 
many years been faced with the problem of developing records for 
use in the registrar's office. On page 25 she describes in detail the 
system now in operation at Johns Hopkins, a system that has been 
found to be very effective. 


HERBERT H. G. NASH, secretary of California 
Institute of Technology, describes on page 30 
the successful program under way there to co- 
ordinate the interests of industry and an edu- 
cational institution, leading to a better under- 
standing of the problem of institutional research. 
Mr. Nash has been a member of the Caltech 
staff since 1922 and was named to his present 
post in March 1952. During his earlier career, 
he served in World War I with the Canadian Army, and for a two- 
year period following the war was chief accountant for an oil com- 
pany in Winnipeg, Canada. Work is his major hobby, though he 
admits an active interest in fraternal and Legion work. Mr. Nash 
is a connoisseur of imported tobacco and imported cheeses. Classical 
music and books also hold a real attraction for him. His work 
requires considerable public speaking, and he enjoys a good reputa- 
tion on the after-dinner circuit. He is proud of seven grandchildren 
and three married children. A son is a recent graduate of Swarth- 
more College and the Stanford University School of Medicine. 


H. H. G. Nash 


Morris S. KESSLER, supervising accountant at the University of 
Illinois, on page 32 reports on the technic followed there in develop- 
ing a popular annual report for general distribution to the public. 
This type of report is in contrast to the technical controller's report 
with its many pages of tabular statistical data. Mr. Kessler has been 
senior and supervising accountant at the University of Illinois for 
the last eight years and, prior to his connection with the university, 
served a four-year hitch in the army. He earned a master of science 
degree in accounting while stationed at Chanute Field, a short dis- 
tance from the campus of the University of Illinois. His major 
outside interest is in genealogy. 
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TWO GREAT NAMES... 


~ iy - Ad Ri AN’S RESTAURANT IN OLD NEW ORLEANS 
BOURBON ST. AT BIENVILLE 


Equipped with GARLAN D. ee 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING! 


FAMOUS NAMES IN COMMERCIAL 
COOKING DEPEND ON GARLAND! 


Wherever choice foods are served 
you'll invariably find Garland 
Commercial Cooking Equipment 
behind the scenes. Discriminating 
chefs and outstanding food experts 
prefer Garland for its unbeatable 
dependability, economy, and 
flexibility. That’s why Garland 
Equipment is used in more leading 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, schools, 
and institutions than any other make! 
See your food service equipment 
dealer ... and get the Garland story. 





The battery formation illustrated includes: 

Spectro-Heat Hot Top; Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 

SS Fot Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler. Units available in standard black- 
Japan or Stainless Steel finishes. 





4 mM 
SS 


Look for the 
45-29 Club pin.. 
it’s the mark of 





an expert! Heavy Duty Ranges e Restaurant Ranges e Broiler-Roasters e Deep Fat Fryers 
Broiler-Griddies Roasting Ovens e Griddles e Counter Griddles e Dinette Ranges 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCTS IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD.—1272 Castlefield Ave., 
| i IER 
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Questions and Answers 


Public Liability Cases 


Question: What is the trend in regard to 
public liability cases affecting nonprofit in- 
stitutions such as colleges? Does the tradi- 
tional immunity of a charitable organization 
from such liability serve as an adequate 
safequard?—G.A., Ill, 


ANSWER: The trend of court deci- 
this field has been toward 
increased liability. The late Justice 
Rutledge, in the Georgetown Univer- 
sity case (president and directors of 
Georgetown Hughes 
130 F {2d} 810), had this to say as 
indicative of the confused state of the 
law on this important question 
Paradoxes of principle, fictional 
assumptions of fact and consequence, 


sions mm 


University v. 


and confused results characterize judi- 
cial disposition of these claims. From 
full immunity through but 
inconsistent qualifications to general 
responsibility is the gamut of decision. 
The cases are almost riotous with dis- 
sent. Reasons are more varied than 
results. These are the earmarks of law 
in flux.’ 


varied 


Courts in the following jurisdiction 
have held charitable and educational 
institutions to the same degree of lia- 
biliry in tore as that demanded of 
commercial enterprises: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island (apart from statutory law), and 
Vermont. Puerto Rico also has fol- 
lowed this rule 

States that recently have shown a 
strong tendency to adopt the same 
strict test of liability are: Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, New York, Okla- 
homa and Utah. In the District of 
Columbia, it is still an open question 
as to whether a charity is held to total 
or to partial liability in tort. In 
Hawaii, a charity is not immune for 
acts committed in the conduct of its 
noncharitable activities. On the ques- 
tion of immunity itself, there have 
been no recorded cases. 

On the other hand, 11 states grant 
complete immunity to charities within 


their borders. They are: Arkansas, 
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Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts (excepting torts com- 
mitted in the course of noncharitable 
activities), Missouri, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania (except for noncharitable activ- 
ities), South Carolina, Wisconsin (ex- 
cept for breach of a statutory duty). 

Sixteen states have adopted a rule 
of partial immunity, depending pri- 
marily upon the victims’ status of the 
nature of the negligence charged 
These include: Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, Wash 
ington, West Virginia, and Wyoming 

In the following three states im- 
munity is restricted to granting trust 
property of the freedom 
from execution under a tort judgment 
Colorado, Ulinois and Tennessee. The 
courts in Montana, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota have been called 
upon, as yet, to pass upon the issue. 

According to the majority of legal 
authorities, the trend of recent deci- 
sions is away from immunity and to- 
ward full liability. For a longer dis- 
cussion of this problem, reference 
should be made to American Law Re- 
ports, Annotated, Second Series, Vol- 
ume 25, pages 142 and 203. 


institution 


not 


If the courts of your state have said 
that educational and other charitable 
institutions are liable for the negli- 
gent acts of their officers and employes, 
adequate insurance protection should 
be obtained. On the other hand, the 
courts of Illinois, Tennessee and Colo- 
rado, although refusing to permit the 
trust funds of a charitable corporation 
to be impaired by the demands of in- 
jured claimants, have ruled that non- 
trust funds may be utilized to pay such 
claims. Thus, in Illinois, if a charitable 
corporation does not carry liability in- 
surance, the injured claimant cannot 
compel settlement of his claim. Appar- 
ently, in Illinois the only assets of a 
charitable corporation vulnerable to 
such claims are the proceeds from 
casualty insurance policies. 


If your institution is located in a 
jurisdiction that grants complete tort 
immunity to charitable and educational 
institutions, premiums paid for liability 
protection may be wasted, since the 
insurance company may claim any de- 
fense available to the insured, unless 
restrained by policy endorsement. In 
other words, if a friend of the univer- 
sity is injured and sues, he may not 
recover, even though the university 
has paid for insurance and may feel, 
in this case, that it would be in the 
interest of good public relations to 
have the individual compensated by 
the insurance company 

In writing public liability insurance 
for educational and other charitable 
most companies, if re- 
quested by the insured, will incor- 
porate in the policy an endorsement 
agreeing not to use the immunity of 
the charity as a defense if a claim or 
suit is brought against the insured. 
The company thus agrees to treat the 
claim as though the insured were an 
individual or business corporation. The 
National Underwriter Service suggests 
the following wording for this policy 
endorsement 


institutions, 


this contract 
that the company will not avail itself 
of the defense that the insured is a 
religious, educational or charitable in- 
stitution . . . without the written con- 
sent of the insured.” 
To quote further 
bulletin of this service 


“Ie is a condition of 


from a recent 

“Public liability insurance written 
on this basis can be a valuable invest- 
ment for a charitable institution. If 
it is properly presented to them, the 
heads of most institutions will 
recognize a moral obligation to take 
care of persons injured through the 
fault of officers or employes of the 
charity. Furthermore, public good will 
is extremely important to most insti- 
tutions, and insurance with this en- 
dorsement will protect this good will.” 
—T. E. BLACKWELL, vice chancellor, 
Washinaton University. 


such 
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Vol. 


new! ITS FREE. 


HOW. 10 care for yo 


Partial Contents... 


* Maintenance methods — new data on 
rubber tile, asphalt tile, wood, cork, linoleum, vinyl, 
concrete, terrazzo, gymnasium floors. 


* Floor Safety —big new section, fully illustrated. 


* Curing ‘‘Sick’’ Floors — typical problems, 
solutions. 


* Day-by-day Care —practical hints, do’s and 
dont's, how to cut costs, etc. 


* Choosing Materials — helpful new section 
on selecting materials, machines for easier, low-cost 
maintenance. 


Products and Service 
from Johnson’s Wax to 


solve any floor problem 
¢ 3 —— 
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ur floors 


| Maintenance Departmen 


| BIG NEw 
FLOOR CARE 
‘HANDBOOK 


from Johnson’s Wax 
Floor Consultant Service 


If you're concerned with the beauty, protec- 
tion and maintenance of floors, this new 
handbook is for you! It contains 20 pages of 
tried, tested and proved floor care ideas— 
practical suggestions, hints and workable 
methods — more than 50 photographs — all 
in plain language with full details. This 
valuable handbook—the standard reference 
manual of maintenance men for years—has 
now been completely revised and brought 
up to date. For your copy—absolutely free— 
mail coupon below today! 





Your J-Man offers all these 
helpful services i 

%& Expert Advice—for helpful on- 

the-spot assistance. 


*% Free Training — classes, films 
for janitor instruction. 


*% Free Demonstrations —new 
equipment, latest methods. 


Ask your Johnson's Wax Distributor for full details on 
Johnson's FREE “Floor Consultant” Service, or mail 
coupon today. 


eee 


— & SON, INC. t 


N 
s. Cc. JOH + C&UB-3 


e, Wisconsin or Your Floors. | 


Racin 


Nome 


Please send free handbook How to Core f 


Please have j-Man call 


Firm Name 


| Address 


(stree! 





Only 


Gives You ALL THESE Pius VALUES 


@ MORE Strength and Safety 


Welded wherever possible, not riveted. 
\-Type construction prevents 
accidental folding and tipping. 
Self-leveling. 


@ MORE Comfort and Beauty 


Wide and scientifically posture-designed 
to carry your weight properly 
in maximum, long-lasting 


comfort. 


@ MORE Exclusive Features 


Clarin’s famous steel-framed 
wood seat and patented, rubber-cushioned 
feet have been copied 


but never equaled in performance. 


@® MORE Economy 


Clarin’s engineered quality 
makes possible the only written 
10-year Guarantee in the industry. 


@ MORE Versatility 


The only complete line 
of steel folding chairs in the world— 
a chair for your every need 


and purpose. 








Write for full information: 
Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 9 
1640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Hlinois 


Foam rubl 
cushioning 


wr 


a CLARIN PLUS 


feature 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
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on the campus the Mitchell 16mm 
camera... is filming the finest, theatre- 


quality films. And, with good reason — because 


Mitchell’s internationally-famous cameras 
operate smoothly, positively. Their ease of 
control makes possible films which are 
consistently sharper, clearer, steadier. 

The Mitchell 16mm, used by Colleges and 
Universities, has the same outstanding 
professional features found in the Mitchell 
35mm — features which have made Mitchell 
cameras standard equipment in the motion 
picture industry throughout the world. 

The cost of a Mitchell 16mm camera is 
moderate. Its superior photographic 
capabilities and perfect control make 
possible year-after-year savings by 
reducing “re-shooting” costs to the 
absolute minimum. 

The Mitchell 16mm is now available 
for immediate shipment. . . 
write for complete information. 


in major motion 
picture studios 


in tv, business 
and religion 


in government and 
ormed forces 


lack of space permits us 
to list only a few of the 
many users of 

Mitchell cameras 


CORPORATION 


Dept -C -666 West Horvard Street © Glendale 4, Calif. © Cable Address: ‘‘“MITCAMCO”’ 


85% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 


Eastern Representative: Theodore Altman 
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521 Fifth Avenue New York City 17 Murray Hill 2-7038 
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COMPLETE LINE 


Model LS-2, with all these POLARI L NG 
advantages, only $304.50 J Mi ‘e ROSCOPES 


Easiest operation ever 


Fine focus knob in hand-at-rest posi- 
tien * Glide motion focus, drift-free; 
ball bearings and rollers throughout, 
for long life * Fingertip-twirl opere- 


tion of all controls ; FAR MORE MICROSCOPE 
Dependable accuracy FOR YOUR MONEY 


Fine focus, with I-micron divisions 
* Ball bearing stage, factory cen- 
tered, graduated in single degrees f : In this complete new line you'll 
* Ball bearing nosepiece—iden- . : : . 

tical repeat settings (Centering find time-saving features, con- 
nosepiece optional at extra cost) . Z ; j : be 
® Pre-set polaroid polarizer, with venience advantages never is 
= Cape , ae fore attainable in a polarizing 
Finest image quality ‘. microscope. Look, for example, 
Entire optical system is dust- . 
proof, including polaroid 


analyzer and accessory slot © the Model LS-2... unequalled 
Strain-free, achromatic objec- 


at the many benefits you get with 


tives * Uniform light on full 
field. Opti-lume tiluminator 
loptional at slight extra cost) 
—instantly interchangeable 
with mirror; use attached or 
separate. Stage stays cool, 
even with integral illuminator. 


MODEL LI-4 
Dustproef 
Bertrand lens, 
new centering 
nosepiece, 
graduated 


polarizer 


in this lowest-price range . . . ex- 
clusive with Bausch & Lomb 
Polarizing Microscopes, the 


world’s finest. 


WRITE for Catalog D-130 and 


demonstration. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 76727 St. Paul St., 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 


SINCE 1853 
MECHANICAL STAGE 


One of many new accessories. 
Adaptable for point counting. 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS 
baked by NABISCO 


ideal with chili! 


ONLY ]V4¢ PER SERVING 


other famous 
“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS” 


FOUNTAIN TREATS 


less than 


1%¢ per ae 


serving 


whew you sowe 
“NABISCO INDIVIDUALS” PES] DANDY OYSTER 


CRACKERS 


1 Cut handling costs 4 Low cost per serving 
less than 
2¢ per 
3 Crackers always fresh 6 Close portion control : serving 


2 Have less breakage 5 Top-quality crackers 


t Co., Dept. 21 449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N. Y. 
les and new booklet “America's Home Favorites.’ only 

l¢ per 

serving 
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Gives More Accurate 
Control with LESS 


Maintenance 


POWERS ROOM THERMOSTATS 


are truly gradual-acting and give smooth control 
of valves and dampers. Day-Nite Thermostats 
with automatic change-over are available when 


required. 


POWERSTROKE DAMPER 
OPERATOR 
with hesitation spring gives smooth gradual 
operation of unit ventilator dampers. 





Eliminates OVER-heated Classrooms... 


-»- INSURES UTMOST COMFORT AND FUEL ECONOMY 


a anaceneen 
RUSSO e “TELELLA TLL 


en 
POWERS LIMITEM THERMOSTAT | 


ron MINIM DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE CONTROL) 

















UNIT HEATING ELEMENT 
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POWERS Temperature Control for Unit Ventilators 


... With its simple, direct control gives close regulation without 
using complicated auxiliary devices. Thermostats, packless valve 
and damper operator are all engineered to give many years of 
reliable, trouble free service. 


New LIMITEM Thermostat is the most accurate instrument made for 

2 ~) e low-limit control of unit ventilators It incorporates such sound engi- 
neering principles as: Sturdy construction, Accurate Response, Ingen- 

po tage ~ ious non-bleed double air valve to insure stable control with low 
$7 COMPANY \D hysteresis and Adjustable Sensitivity to give precise throttling range. 


9° °*S 
Sri POWERS PACKLESS Control Valves are now standard for unit ventila- 
tors and convectors. You get a really modern temperature control 
system when you use POWERS. 


~v 
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Contact your nearest Powers Office for engineering data and ask to see 
the new LIMITEM low-limit thermostat. 





























No More Steam or Water Leakage No More Packing Maintenance 


POWERS SPECIAL UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL VALVES 


Their PACKLESS construction reduces volve stem previous valves. Characterized throttling plug in- 
friction, eliminates packing maintenance and gives sures correct flow of steam or water over the full 
smooth contro!. High lift poppet provides 3 times range of valve travel and is porticularly effective 
as much travel (for a 4" valve) as compared with at low capacity requirements—the most critical point. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Skokie, Ill. © Over Sixty Years of Automatic Temperature control 
Offices in over 50 Cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico ©@ See Your Phone Book 





in Datinguis ied Cay an 


more than 1,200 colleges, universities and 


schools covered by H.N.W.&R. 


insurance plans in 1953... 





Service is an obligation of leadership .. . and H.N.W.&R. look to the leader . . . for 

offers you prompr, intelligent, personalized service, based your insurance needs in 

on an understanding of college and university problems — and other 

unmatched in the insurance field. Information gleaned classifications : 

from a comprehensive survey of college and university Seudent Medical 

health facilities is available through H.N.W.&R. for your Reimbursement 

guidance. If you have a question regarding health facilities Tuition Refund Insurance 

ac the college or university level, please consult us. We'll Sports Activity Coverage 

: 5 y *P Educationa! Tours Protection 

Comprehensive Liability 

Compensation Insurance 

; . : : Fire Insurance 

For your copy of “In Distinguished Company,” which Ice & Snow Collapse 

lists the colleges, universities and schools covered by Theft Insurance 

H.N.W.GR. insurance plans, mail this coupon today... Use & Occupancy Coverage 
‘ Loss of Profits Insurance 


be glad to give you any information we can, and there's 
no obligation 
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Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 
Dept. CB, 50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass 


Please send me( ) copy of ‘In Distinguished 
Company” ( ) Information on your insur- 
ance plans 


Name 
1 Title 
1 School 
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] Address 
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BEST OF PACK 


@ You can buy with full confidence when you choose Heinz 
Fruits and Vegetables. Heinz offers one quality only—prod- 
ucts selected from the best of each year’s crop. And the Heinz 
standard of quality exceeds U. S. Government requirements! 


Maximum drained weight and full pack assure more portions per tin. 


FRUITS VEGETABLES 


Apples Grapefruit Segments Lima Beans Diced Carrots 

Apple Sauce Sliced Freestone Peaches Cut Green Beans Sliced Carrots 

Apricot Halves Cling Peach Halves Whole Green Beans Tomatoes 

Sour Pitted Cherries Sliced Cling Peaches Sliced Beets Whole-Kernel Corn 

Fruit Cocktail Bartlett Pear Halves Whole Beets Sweet Peas 

Pineapple Slices Pineapple Tidbits Spinach Tomato Paste 
Freestone Peach Halvos Cream-Style Golden Corn Lima Beans 


Ask Your Heinz Man About... 


HEINZ (57 FRUITS «VEGETABLES 


You Know It’s Good Because It’s HEINZ! 
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Don't Clean Your Floor By Destroying It! 


Harsh so-called fast cleaners work 


by ATTACKING soil and your floors. 


Depend on the Superior Cleaning of 
SUPER SHINE-ALL ‘Ste fer att For 


It’s gentle, fast action pene- 
trates, lifts and floats away dirt 
and grease —is non-reacting to 


ANY floor. 


Impartial tests by two of the 
world's largest Manufacturers 
PROVE the superiority of SUPER 
SHINE-ALL. 


PLACED 
FIRST— in grime removal 
FIRST— in meeting cleanliness standards 
FIRST— in ease of use 
FIRST—in resisting grime (length of time sur- 
face stayed clean) 


. . and Super Shine-All floors look as good 
today as they did 20 years ago. 


“ = 8 at, . ° ° ° z 
SUPER SHINE-ALL cleans more ways x aes ot The Hillyard Maintaineer is 


Achieves 100% Cleansing Action on your staff not your payroll 


without rinsing to Save Labor Costs HILLY ARD CHEMICAL CO 


Proprietary Chemists 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


MAIL COUPON 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please have Maintaineer in my vicinity call for free advice; 


free copy of Hillyard’s new Super Shine-All folder 
Nome we Title 
Institution 


Address 
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The Potentialities of 


Educational Television 


JOHN T. RETTALIATA 


President, Illinois Institute of Technology 


No PROJECT OF RECENT YEARS DESERVES GREATER 
support from the nation’s educators than the current 
efforts to establish local, noncommercial, educational 
television broadcasting stations throughout the United 
States and to arrange financing for their effective 
operation. 

We educators have two basic reasons for giving 
much time and effort in support of the activities to 
establish such stations. We will gain a great teach- 
ing tool, and we will aid in the creation of an addi- 
tional means to raise the educational level of our 
community and thus serve the future of all people 
and our nation. 

As a teaching tool, television has been hailed as 
the greatest new development since the invention of 
printing. It is more potent for teaching than film, the 
phonograph, or the radio because it combines the ad- 
vantages of each. It has the added attractiveness of 
immediacy and it can be transmitted to thousands 
simultaneously. 

The viewer does not have to enroll in class, pay 
tuition, or dress and travel to a special place to see it. 
It is available in his own home. Whether he is watch- 
ing and listening to a lecturer, a demonstration, a 
lesson in painting, a sports event, or an opera, he has a 
better view than any front row seat would afford, and 
he can watch and listen with less distraction than is 
usual. 

Of course, we know that television will never re- 
place the present fundamental teaching facilities and 
practices. It cannot replace the face-to-face, direct, 
human contact of the classroom or the teacher-pupil 
conference. It cannot offer the learning experience 
that comes through the senses of touch, smell and 
taste. 

We know, too, through our realization that teach 
ing itself is not a goal but only a means to achieve 
our purpose of improving human being, that tele- 
vision is Only one of the means and not an end in 
itself. It is only a medium and has value only as such, 
but it can be a powerful medium and an extremely 
effective one. 
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There is another reason, besides our desire to be 
better teachers, why we want an educational tele- 
vision station in our community. The purpose of every 
educator's career is to enrich the lives of many people. 
Since television has the potentialities to raise the in- 
tellectual level of all people, it is natural that we 
should be concerned that its full potentialities be 
developed quickly. 

The future growth of our nation, of our economy, 
and of our security is directly dependent upon our 
nation’s continued ability to increase the level of in- 
telligence of its people. So rapid has been the ad- 
vance of our technology that need for a means by 
which we can, at one and the same time, speed and 
broaden the basic education of youth is badly needed. 
Beyond that, there is a need for a better means to 
continue the education of all citizens after completion 
of their formal education. 

Commercial stations have developed many pro- 
grams of great educational quality and are offering 
public service time to educational institutions for 
presentation of special programs. However, no one 
can expect the commercial stations to set aside their 
most salable time for such programs. 

Commercial stations, by their very nature, must 
appeal to a mass audience and cannot afford to experi- 
ment widely in the fields of education and community 
service. Commercial stations cannot be principally 
concerned with the evaluation of their educational 
output and probably are unequipped properly to judge 
the quality of it. 

Lastly, educational television must be largely non- 
commercial to be free of many pressures that can tend 
to force distortion of facts and ideas. Educators, per- 
haps more than any other group, should be able to 
keep it free of bias and prejudice, keep it consistent in 
the presentation of all sides of issues, and provide 
viewers with objective analyses of the problems of a 
community. 

It would be tragic if the possibilities of this new 
medium for the extension of our present educational 
system were not promptly developed. 
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Looking Forward 


Plain Talk 

AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
tion of American Colleges, Dr. Wilson M. Compton had 
some advice to give college presidents who may have 
been planning to solicit gifts from corporations. As 
president of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Dr. Compton knew whereof he spoke: 

“Higher education has a great need for financial 
support. It has a greater need for public confidence. 
Financial support will follow public confidence. It will 
not precede it. You know and I know that among some 
of our colleges and universities there is a formidable 
inertia. This is a difficult problem even for the most 
skillful and alert administrators. Some colleges during 
50 years of great change in our society have themselves 
changed little. Some have changed much. Some have 
drifted The extent of change is not important. 
What is important is that we know why we do it the 
way we do. Also it is important that the reasons be 
such as will stand inspection. Some colleges evidently 
would rather rely on finding some way financially to 
bail out’ the costs of what I have called ‘inertia’ than 
to look their own educational programs—and their 
business management too—squarely in the eye. Busi- 
nessmen know this and they are correspondingly wary 
of colleges which keep on doing what they have always 
been doing merely because they have always been do- 
ing it.” 

For some time there has been a feeling among qual- 
ified observers that college presidents have ben relying 
too heavily on the corporation giving idea to bail them 
out of the sea of financial trouble. Plain talk by men of 
Dr. Compton's stature may bring these presidents back 
to reality 


Evaluating a Personnel Program 
HOW DOES AN ADMINISTRATOR GO ABOUT THE BUSI- 
ness of evaluating the college personnel program? 
What are to be the standards for evaluation? Is it the 
number of persons assigned to personnel work? Is it the 
quality of a university house organ or the staff bulletin? 
Is it the research in regard to salary and wage schedules? 
Does the absence of strikes indicate a good personnel 
program, and, conversely, the occurrence of a strike 
indicate a poor personnel program? 

To borrow an academic phrase, where a favorable 
‘climate of opinion” exists, there a good personnel pro- 


gram is in operation. The presence of complicated per- 
sonnel machinery does not guarantee good personnel 
relations; the machinery may be so complicated that it 
produces more friction than power. 

What is important is that every college executive have 
an awareness of the necessity for sound personnel pro- 
cedure and so conduct his own office that a favorable 
environment is the natural outcome of its operations. 
This requires patience, tact and genuine interest in the 
successes and problems of his associates. 


Professional Stature 

WITHIN RECENT MONTHS SEVERAL IMPORTANT AD- 
ministrative positions in the business management of 
colleges and universities have become vacant, and new 
appointments have been made. It has caused some con- 
cern that the replacements have come from outside the 
administrative ranks of the colleges. 

Perhaps college administrators are themselves to blame 
for this state of affairs. If the business administration 
of a college or university requires a professionally trained 
person, it's time college business officials conducted 
themselves like members of a profession. More than 
lip service must be paid to the business management 
short courses at the University of Omaha and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky by leaders in the field of college 
business administration. At present these courses con- 
stitute the only educational program specifically de- 
signed to develop and train college administrators and 
yet few leaders have taken the time seriously to investi- 
gate or to participate in these short courses. 

Inadequate attention has been devoted toward estab- 
lishing professional standards for the practitioner in the 
field, and no machinery has been evolved to enforce 
ethical performance in the college business office. The 
current efforts to produce Volume II of the Manual on 
College Business Administration merit commendation 
but are only one step in the direction of improved pro- 
fessional competence. 

The average person who has devoted a career to col- 
lege business administration becomes disturbed when he 
discovers choice appointments being given those who 
have no record in educational administration. One can 
understand his concern, but perhaps criticism should be 
directed at his own “profession” rather than at institu- 
tions that have recruited personnel from the ranks of 
business and industry. 
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Retirement 


Security 


for Workers 


whose skills are in their hands 


as well as in their heads 


GLEN C. TURNER 


Controller, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


Capable hands of the secretary or clerk 


PROVISION FOR FINANCIAL SECURITY 
at retirement is a comparatively new 
manifestation for nonacademic 


staffs. Only a few eastern institutions 


our 


of higher education recognized the 
importance of such protection prior 
to the depression era. Early plans were 
seldom funded and the rights con 
ferred by them often were severely 
limited. Adequate and well defined 
programs, however, are now originat- 
ing every year, many paralleling in 
prestige the thoroughly respected 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation plan primarily designed for 
faculty ranks. 


COMPETE WITH INDUSTRY 


Broadening interest in the eventual 


economic fate of staff employes is 
hardly an accident. Quickening activ- 
ity is explained by cogent facts, some 
centered in the selfish concerns of col- 
lege personnel officers, reflec 


tive of an awakened social conscience 


others 


in top-side educational leadership 
Competitive pressures make it appar- 
ent that colleges must provide an in 


come in retirement at least equivalent 


From a paper presented at the 1953 con 
ference of Western Association of College 
and University Business Officers, Victoria, 
BC 
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to the awards of federal social security 
and preferably on a par with the well 
advertised offerings of key corpora 
tions. Full employment conditions have 
made administrative officers conscious 
of the advantages for recruitment and 
staff stabilization of an attractive re- 
tirement income commitment. Unions 
in pressing their drives for “pattern 
plans’ World War Il 
sharpened the college worker's per- 
ception of the 


since have 


current, discounted 
value of fringe benefits 


The T.LA.A., 


state and other annuity programs ap- 


vast expansion of 
plicable to teaching forces also has 
intensified the determination of non- 
academic groups to seek similar cov- 
erage. Plans for nonteaching employes 
are valued, consciously, for their mate- 
rial worth subcon 
sciously, for their symbolic function in 
conterring 


but even more, 
an elevated status on the 
forgotten workers in our college so- 
ciety 


Poor indeed is the 


institution 
today that does not boast some kind 
of retirement income program for its 
nonacademic group, allegedly possess 
ing unique and superior features! 
Why, then, have so many waited 
until quite recently to meet the situ 
ation? The answer is found in three 
(1) 


circumstances Staff workers tra- 


ditionally were easy to find, easy to 
train, easy to satisfy. Emotionally at 
tached to their jobs, they were pleased 
by the humanized connection they had 
established in a higher educational in 
stitution. It is only recently that a 
plumber has become more necessary 
and harder to find than a professor of 
English and far more likely to sever 
his connection with a college that in 
curs his displeasure. (2) The features 
of the 1935 Social Security Act inten- 
tionally excluded nonacademic workers 
from retirement time 
when most institutions were slow to 
that they and their em 
ployes were disadvantaged by the dis 


crimination sought. (4) A high pro 


features at a 


recognize 


portion of institutions in higher 
education were estopped either by 
state law or public fiscal policies from 
accepting, on their own, responsibility 
for covering their nonacademic ranks 


GREAT STRIDES MADE 


Nevertheless, over the last 20 years 
After 
1936 a rough equivalent to the Old 


great strides have been made 


Age and Survivors Insurance program 
was enacted through private contract 
by many O.A.S.L-exempt institutions 
Particularly after World War II, inde 
pendently funded group plans evolved 
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or were improved in pace-setting in- 

stitutions such as Princeton, M.LT. and 

Stanford 
Between 











1930 and 1950 some 50 
or more public plans were created un- 
der state and municipal aegis to in- 
clude employes in publicly supported 
institutions of higher education. With 
the amendment of the O.A.S.1. program 
through H.R. 6000 in 1950, coverage 
was extended optionally to the non- 












academic employes of most privately 





supported colleges, even if not yet 
open to the publicly supported col- 
leges. Quite a few plans enacted in 
the last 18 years have been modified 
one or more times, either to provide 
coordination with O.A.S.1. benefits or 
to offer competitive features forestall- 
ing invidious comparisons with the 
platform of federal benefits. 

















































DIFFICULT TO GENERALIZE 


When genuine options are possible, 














a messy and confusing structure of 
rights has developed, posing serious 
problems of choice for college admin- 
istrators. Viewing the welter of plans 
now presented it is difficult to gen- 























eralize about just what any one insti- 





tution can do to provide sound retire- 





ment security for its own nonacademic 
employes. No doubt it will take some 
years before the college world will 
































Hands of strength 













































































































know which types of plans are finan- 
cially secure, which uniformly prized 
by protected groups, which effective 
implements for advancing the em- 
ployer's interests, which logically 
geared to the basic income needs of 
retirants. 

Analyzing eternal quest for 
maximum satisfactions in the case of 
the nonacademic employe is a partic- 
ularly complex effort. Every college 
business officer present knows that the 
“nonacademic” classification describes 
no cohesive identity in his own insti- 
tution. Diverse cultural groups are rec- 
ognized in it, embracing custodians, 
groundsmen, nurses, food service at- 
tendants, field officers, laboratory tech- 
nicians, clerks, administrative secre- 
taries, junior executives. Moreover, 
nonacademic ranks will encompass 
transient types whose time expectancy 
on the job is likely to be ascertained 
only through trial and tribulation. De- 
spite this, scores of men and women 
who serve alongside the floaters are 
numbered among the most depend- 
able, career-minded workers we engage, 
often becoming the backbone of our 
organizations. Sadly, we sense that a 
loss of the business officer could be 
accepted with equanimity but the de- 
parture of the secretary of appoint- 
ments would start reverberations up 
and down the the corridors! 


the 


In this nonacademic conglomerate, 
security Consciousness is naturally un- 
even. There is, for example, the key 
punching operator whose conception 
of retirement security never rises above 
a diamond adorning the third finger, 
left hand; but there is also a heating 
plant mechanic just rounding out, at 
age 69, his 40th year of service. 

These diversely circumstanced peo- 
ple simply do not place uniform esti- 
mates of worth on a retirement pro- 
gram. Yet, we believe colleges are 
justified in classifying them together in 
an automatically covered group to 
vouchsafe the funding leverage thus 
provided and to enable us to procure 
a corps of workers who actually value 
post-retirement rights enough to re- 
main on the job through all fluctua- 
tions in the labor market and contrac- 
tions of operating budgets. If a 
retirement system is worth its costs it 
must reward employes who possess 
high devotion to their assignments, 
and it must aid generously those who 
carry deeply ingrained loyalties to their 
institutions. 

Can we combine in proper mixture 
the employer's interest in upgrading 





the quality and permanency of his 
staff with an employe's desire for ade- 
quate security in retirement? In a 
rough way the answer is “yes,” if there 
is mutual willingness to shoulder the 
burden involved and a tacit acceptance 
of compromise by both parties. Cus- 
tom-tailored plans are hardly prac- 
ticable for they tend to be overly gen- 
erous and to impose prohibitive cost 
burdens. Either they incur the enmity 
and resistance of transitory employes 
or influence controlling boards to rebel 
at the load of fixed charges levied on 
the budget. 

Distributed risk principles, business 
officers will recognize, follow the rule 
of large numbers and call for normal 
age and sex scatters, wide occupational 
diversity, and other safeguards against 
an adverse selection of membership. 
Rates and risks must correspond close- 
ly. Im consequence, disappointment 
with the retirement income right is 
unavoidable for somebody. Every 
adopted plan will do well if it approx- 
imates the expectations set up for it. 
Fusion of insurable interests with 
groups educationally or otherwise re- 
lated outside our institutions becomes 
essential. 


THREE RETIREMENT PLANS 

Three broadly differentiated retire- 
ment plan groupings are protecting 
higher education's nonteaching em- 
ployes at present: (1) the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance program of 
the federal government; (2) the state, 
district or municipal plans for public 
employes created under statutory au- 
thority; (3) the group annuity con- 
tract systems that operate through 
agreements entered between an old 
line insurance company and a single 
institution. Combinations of two of 
these three, while still comparatively 
rare, are being developed through 
various supplementation, integration 
or coordination endeavors. An unqual 
ified option for choice among new 
systems is, of course, nowhere open to 
a college or university. The merits and 
limitations of each kind of system, 
nonetheless, are being appraised daily 

By vote of employes and endorsed 
by controlling boards, more than 500 
colleges and universities have volun- 
tarily made the O.AS.1. plan the ex- 
clusive or major vehicle of retirement 
security for their nonacademic em- 
ployes since the 1950 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. The majority 
of employes of publicly supported in- 


stitutions of higher education, however, 
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are locally estopped from electing 
O.A.S.1. coverage until the now famous 
exclusion clause (218d) of the 1950 
act is repealed. Even in some of the 
states with public systems, publicly 
supported college employes are not 
covered by the state’s program, yet 
they are excluded from O.A.S.1. mem- 
bership because the security 
administrator and the state have failed 
to reach an agreement specifying cov- 
erage from them. Up to January 1953 
six states only had enacted enabling 
legislation that permitted public em- 
ployes of higher education to be 
defined as a “unit,” ze. a politically 
independent, coverable group. 

College administrators in about one 
hundred public institutions have been 
genuinely annoyed over their schools’ 
exclusion from the O.AS.1. plan. A 
dozen bills have been introduced into 
Congress to eliminate the presumable 
obnoxious effects of the exclusion legis- 
lation. 


social 


Most conspicuous among these bills 
were the Rogers amendment and the 
Byrnes amendment given hearings in 
the last days of the old regime. Public 
employes covered in state and local 
systems have thus far firmly counter- 
acted all challenges made to except 
first one and then another group from 
the exclusion clause, fearing, with rea- 
son, that attrition among their own 
systems would follow 


SOCIAL SECURITY MOST GENEROUS 


Social primary benefits, 
spouse benefits, and dependent chil- 
dren benefits, if coextensively effective, 
are more 


security $ 


generous than any other 
known system under which minimum 
salaried employes might be grouped. 
For middle to old age nonacademic 
employes, moreover, O.A.S.1. is unques- 
tionably the best buy obtainable. Social 
security, soon to have a membership of 
50 million workers, has become the 
baseline of retirement protection in 
this country. In the future, systems not 
coordinated with it will not dare to 
offer lesser guarantees than it furnishes. 

After the hassle over the encroaching 
powers of O.A.S.I. on existing systems 
is ended, no doubt the federal plan will 
be adoptable everywhere without 
threatening the destruction of pro- 
grams created prior to its birth. There 
is good reason to believe that a satis- 
factory formula of compromise will be 
effected betwen O.A.S.I. and state-local 
champions within four years to open 
the way for a cooperative support of 
dual systems 
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With no exact counterpart in pri- 
vate funding arrangements or in public 
systems, O.A.S.I. invites every compar- 
ison and enjoys unassailable prestige 
Backed by the credit of the United 
States, operating under funding prin- 
ciples no other agency dares effect, 
utilized as a device of social control to 
distribute income broadly, Old-Age 
Survivors Insurance certainly rolls its 
own justification. 

The magic of the federal plan can 
be sympathetically understood. Today's 
generation finds O.A.S.I. attractive be- 
cause it grants past service credits to 
millions of mid-career employes and 
their dependents at no direct expense, 
a neat sleight of hand altogether de- 
fensible in federal finance but perilous 
anywhere else universal 
coverage of young workers, two out of 
five of whom will not live to get ben- 
efits at 65, and one out of five of whom 
will go uncompensated beyond retire- 
ment age because of continuing em 


Automatic, 


ployment, makes generous rights sup- 
portable with small contributions. Who 
knows but what O.A.S.L.'s cost schedule 

3 per cent now, 614 per cent by 
1970—may be adequate to support at 
maximum load the benefits conferred? 
Minimum employer burden, simple 
technics of induction, full mobility of 
rights during transfers—these make 
this system unbeatable! 

To label O.A.S.1. as a legitimate 
steal, however, is an oversimplification. 
When not supplemented, the program 
has serious shortcomings for college 
personnel. It does nothing, for ex- 
ample, to attach employes to the edu- 
cational world, nothing to differentiate 
the career dedicated employe from any 
other worker. Social security, more- 
over, becomes a soporific for uncritical 
controlling boards who are gaining a 
comforting but spurious impression 
that they need no longer assume re 
sponsibility for the college employes’ 
retirement trustees 
realize that maximum O.AS.] 
benefit of $85 or the maximum family 
benefit of $168.75 will not be attained 
by their charges; probably modal pay 
ments of one-half the maximums may 
be expected for some years hence. 


allowances. Few 


the 


Next in importance in assuring post 
employment income for the nonaca 
demic force are the public employes’ 
retirement funds. Organized under 
state, district or local authority, some 
70 of these systems are now accepting 
college or university employes into 
membership. Thirty-four of the states 
operate all-inclusive funds on the state 











































































































































Competent hands of the electrician 


level. Growth in membership has 
been rapid with about two million 
public workers now under coverage 
Employes in state supported institu- 
tions of higher education will be in 
cluded in some of these plans either 
under the all-embracing designation of 
“state employes,” as in Colorado, or in 
a “teachers retirement fund” designated 
for school district employes, as in Wis- 
consin. A “university” system exists in 
a few states, one of the strongest being 
that of Illinois, which covers 8000 em- 
ployes in 12 institutions 


TWO METHODS FOR BENEFITS 


Most prevailing systems determine 
retirement benefits by one of 
methods, the “formula” plan or the 


two 
“actuarial equivalent” system. Under 
the formula device an employe is re 
tired on a benefit fixed in direct pro 
portion to the salary paid in the later 
years of employment and based on the 
number of years of service rendered 
The better plans, with 5 per 
matching contributions, typically sup 


cent 


port fractional benefits buile on 1/40 
of the later years’ average salary for 
each year of service rendered. The less 
well financed systems may provide as 
litle as a 1/70th formula benefit 
Stated otherwise, these plans require 
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20 years and 35 years of service credits 
respectively to attain a full annuity. 
Actuarial equivalent plans more 
nearly approximate the funding de- 
vices used by private insurance com- 
panies. The base capital for retirement 
benefit becomes the actual amount of 
employe-employer contributions plus 
accumulated interest. A monthly re- 
tirement allowance is then figured on 
the annuity purchasable with the ac- 
cumulation and divided into monthly 
payments spread over the retirant’s life 
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Quick, competent hands 




















The actuarially computed 
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system everywhere is now undergoing 








modifications. It is objected to most 








often on the grounds that an employe 
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anticipate any accuracy, 








until close to retirement, the income 
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Another distinction is that berween 
pay- 
To date, about 


three-fourths of public systems have 





actuarial reserve” funding and 








budgeting 





as-you go 

















swung to actuarial reserve programs 








Many of the remaining pay-as-you-go 
programs are exploring methods to 
provide at least partial funding of their 
mounting liabilities. In public systems 
the member's account is 
rarely, if ever, credited with more than 
his own deposits plus a nominal rate 
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of interest. The employer's matching 
contribution then goes to a general 
reserve, or “jackpot.” Partial funding 
for these public systems is typical with 
an actuarial reserve created at least 
equal to the entire liability accepted 
for earned or accepted retirements. 

Funding of accrued service liabilities 
for a problematic current liquidation 
is less usual. A total funded liability, 
of course, should be expected eventu- 
ally to cover the pension portion of 
allowances due those already retired, 
those who will retire in the future with 
unpaid prior service, and those in the 
membership who will accrue service to 
an audit date. Most public systems do 
not include future membership service 
in their evaluations but a score or more 
are well enough financed to cover some 
of that load. 

Orthodox opinion dep!ores the lack 
of 100 per cent reserve funding in 
public plans. But in statutory systems 
with memberships required for defined 
eligibles, partial funding is not neces 
sarily improvident 

It would be unfair to assume, as 
critics aver, that all statutory plans have 
no vesting policy. For the most part, 
public plans are liberal in granting 
prior service credits and in making 
for forced retirements in 
middle age for service-incurred disabil 
ity or, somewhat later, for other proved 
disability. Prior service in a properly 
administered plan is paid for by 
the employing unit, subsidized from 
general state funds or amortized from 
imposed premiums higher for the em- 
ployer than those granting early retire- 
ment options on partial annuity, and 
through granting to the separating em- 
ploye the privilege of paying up rights 
to retirement age for fractional ben- 
efits 


provision 


For the country as a whole the 
proportion of those who retire under 
disability provisions to those retired for 
age and/or accrued service is approx- 
imately 1 to 8 


PAYS OFF EXCEPTIONALLY WELL 


In relation to each retirant’s con- 
tributions, the statutory systems pay off 
exceptionally well, the member receiv- 
ing back perhaps six to 10 times his 
own contributions in annuity if he 
stays in the plan to an elective or nor- 
mal retirement age. Public plans are 
designed, though not obviously, of 
course, to provide leverage for the ca- 
reer employe from general matching 
contributions not refunded to employes 
who separate from the service before 
rights are vested in their accounts. 





Through recent years in which em- 
ployers have been running a revolving 
door of appointments and resignations, 
circulation has brought a tremendous 
growth in the general reserve of the 
public funds. In 1952 participants in 
public plans were paying into the 
funds, on an average, $142 a year. In 
the same year the national average for 
retirement allowances approached the 
$1200 mark. 

The growing resources’ flexibility 
and satisfying employer-employe ben- 
efits’ pattern of the public retirement 
systems should deserve more respect 
from college and nonacademic forces 
than they have to date been accorded. 

The third of the system types open 
selectively to nonacademic employes is 
the private group annuity 
plan. These contract arrangements are 
counterparts in higher education of 
the employe pension offerings of in- 
dustry that have multiplied with such 
incredible speed in the last 10 years 
of union-management 


contract 


collaboration. 
Nearly all of the group annuity plans 
are now integrated with O.AS.1. to 
form compatible, dual systems for the 
colleges concerned. A number are de- 
signed to dovetail with the required 
group health insurance plans through 
which hospitalization and medical re- 
imbursement privileges are coexten- 
sively available to the covered mem- 


bers. 


MOST PLANS RESTRICT ENTRY 


Possibly less than one-half of these 
plans are 100 per cent financed by the 
employer. The contributory systems 
do not expect exact sharing by em- 
ploye and employer. Added costs or 
savings resulting from favorable or 
adverse experience typically are ab- 
sorbed by the institution alone. Nearly 
all group contract plans restrict entry, 
first by requiring a probationary affilia- 
tion with the job for two or three 
years, and, second, by limiting the age 
of induction to some minimum, say 35 
or over. Thus these plans sift out tem- 
porary employes and those workers 
whose life expectancy to retirement 
would be more than the maximum 
span of years needed to enable paid-up 
participation. Most private plans have 
low vesting; fractional benefits on ter- 
mination prior to the normal retire- 
ment age are specified but ordinarily 
do not become available until one-third 
or one-half of the expected service life 
has elapsed. 

A typical retirement benefit allow- 
ance in a noncontributory plan at 65 
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will be equal to 2 per cent of annual 
income earned, multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of covered service. For 
a matching 2 per cent contributory 
system on incomes up to $3600 per 
year and 314 per cent matching there- 
after the amount of annual annuity 
might be calculated at 6/7 of 1 per 
cent of the gross earnings caiculated. 
Several contributory studied 
recently paid annual retirement income 


systems 


equivalent to 30 per cent of the em- 
ploye’s gross contributions, a situation 
suggesting that employer participation 
in funded cost was very great. 


DEATH BENEFITS DIFFER 

All private group annuity contracts 
make provision for payments to a con- 
tingent annuitant but there are great 
differences in policy for 
systems delete 
death settlements entirely, chiefly be- 
cause of a group benefit 
correlatively available. Contingent ben- 


tabulations 


death benefits. Some 


insurance 


eficiaries are paid only the actuarial 
equivalent of the total member account 
accumulations. Unusually favorable ex- 
perience under those contracts brings 
to the employer a retroactive rate credit 
or a dividend. Upward rate revisions 
usually are made at intervals of five 
years if the contracting Company's re- 
serves are being jeopardized on an 
actuarial analysis of policy experience. 

Small 
group 


institutions interested in a 


annuity contract as a supple- 
mental system to O.A.S.1. will do well 
to seek counsel from one of the several 
giant 


that otter 


The charge for such ad- 


insurance companies 
such plans 
vice, 20 to 25 per cent of early annual 
premiums loaded into the costs of the 
plan ultimately accepted, is well worth 
paying rather than to risk encumbering 
institutional indeter- 


funds with an 


minate pension liability. Large organ- 
izations having 5OO or more nonaca 
demic employes and contemplating 
self-administered programs will ben- 
efit greatly by seeking advice from an 
independent actuary on their problems 

At least seven significant principles 
emerge from the great variety of non- 
academic retirement programs. These 
seven are as follows 

|. Psychological acceptance by the 
membership is necessary for the proper 
No 


system is worth its price unless cov- 


operation of any retirement plan 


ered employes have identified them- 
selves ernotionally with it, know what 
they have, and value their rights. Con- 
sequently, the features of a plan need 
frequent explanation and occasional 
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defense. In one sense every system is 
political, i.e. it requires a vote of con- 
fidence by all participant factions now 
and then or it will be undermined. 
Because handout programs are never 
prized, contributory systems tend to 
obtain fuller support than 100 per cent 
employer-financed funds. Systems with 
growing rights are likely to be better 
understood and more appreciated than 
static improvements 
may bring a challenge to provide added 
financing. 


systems even if 


Plans discussed in interviews at in- 
duction, rights candidly appraised in 
the employer's manual, take on merit 
from familiarity. Annual reports to 
members about the problems, purposes 
and progress of a fund forestall sus- 
picion and allay assaults made by the 
rumor route. No opportunity should 
be overlooked to provoke curiosity 
about the institution's plan; if it can 
stand inspection from critics it is likely 
to be good! 

Adjustment between other wel 
lare offerings and the retirement plan 
is desirable. A logically balanced re 
tirement system will complement other 
benefits available to the employe. If 
the retirement allowances’ pattern is 
itself rigid, other parts of the school’s 
fringe benefit offerings should be re 
examined to remove deficiencies. A 
abnor 
mal risks not absorbed in the retire 
ment plan must be recognized by the 
introduction of complementary aid 

Sometimes make 
changes rests on retirement plan legis 
lation, 


high incidence or recurring or 


the power to 


sometimes on management, 
sometimes elsewhere. A review of the 
welfare platform with integration in 
mind will involve checking occupa 
tional hazards, workmen's compensa 
tion laws, health insurance protection, 
paid leave policy—a dozen things 
Wherever the career employe is vul 
nerable to income insecurity his situa- 
tion deserves recognition. For such 
reasons most retirement plans adopted 
before the broadening amendments of 
O.AS.1. ought to be materially revised. 

3. Membership in the retirement 
plan should be coterminous with the 
nonacademic pay roll insofar as it is 
practicable. Contrary to some opinion 
and much practice, the position taken 
here is that nonacademic employe cov- 
erage in a retirement plan should be 
uniform, not selective, automatic rather 
than optional. When resentment at- 
tends compulsory enrollment, transi- 
tory workers contemplating short-term 
service will have to be informed that 





they are embarking on a program of 
forced savings and in the end lose 
nothing. 

When conditions of excessive turn- 
over demand a probationary period 
before coverage begins, it is highly 
desirable to restrict it to a 
terval—perhaps one year—in 


short in 
order 
that every employe classified as not 
seasonal or temporary attain full status 


promptly. Exemptions and exclusions 
from membership are administratively 
awkward, damaging to security con 



















































































































































Firm and untiring hands 


cepts, and in the long run discrimina 
tory for those who conceivably could 
remain a lifetime in temporary status 

Similarly, on the adoption of a plan, 
it is advisable to confer on present em- 
ployes’ retirement rights coextensive 
with their accrued, past service. Prior 
service credit is essential even though 
it is likely to prove expensive. Usually 
on the order of 1 to 3 
per cent of pay rolls 


the cost of it 
can be amortized 
by the employer over a series of years 
through stepped-up 


university con 


tributions. Many public plans find it 
practicable to fund past service by 
loading current rates or by arranging 
direct state subsidy. The established 
system may expect the employe, if it 
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grants prior service rights from other 
jurisdictions, to pay back doubled 
premiums for such credit 

4. Close coordination of the retire 
ment fund with the institution's over- 
all personnel policy is essential for 
coherence and efficiency. Every institu- 
tion in higher education develops 
peculiar ways of dealing with non- 
academic personnel that are indigenous 
to its environment and consistent with 
its type of operations. Drafters of the 
retirement plan must acknowledge 
localized conditions, factors such as 
(a) unequal distribution of employe 
numbers between men and women; 
(b) pronounced modal groupings of 
advanced aged or young people; (c) 
traditions of family employment; (d) 
existence of an apprenticeship plan; 
(e) unionization with preferential 
shop; (f) frequent use of contract 
labor teams; (g) predisposition of the 
administration to demand early or late 
retirements. Moreover, because non- 
academic employes are sensitive about 
professorial prerogatives that they may 
not enjoy, justification will need to be 
made frequently for the differences be- 
tween retirement perquisites for the 
faculty and those furnished for the non- 
academic staff. 

5. Protective features safeguarding 
income in case of premature retire 
ments heighten security under a plan. 
Catastrophic incidents which cut off 
income producing power in the prime 
of life are a major dread of lower paid 
career employes. Generally the rate of 
occurrence of such risks is low and pro- 
vision for them will not be unduly 
burdensome to a fund. A service-in- 
curred disability clause operative after 
five to 10 years of coverage rarely will 
be expensive, since most college em- 
ployes labor in low hazard occupations. 
A general disability clause operative 
after 15 or 20 years service sometimes 
can be a boon to the employer as well 
as the employe, particularly when a 
graceful way is needed to terminate 
the duties of a prematurely health- 
handicapped or senile person. Natur- 
ally, a thorough medical diagnosis and 
careful review by the fund's managers 
of the defined trouble are needed to 
tie down eligibility for disability re- 
tirements 

Another in-service protective dev me 
of morale building power is a generous 
benefit for the contingent 
annuitant when the worker is cut down 
in early lite. Cool 
declare that a full vesting of monies 


residuary 
headed actuaries 


arising from employe-employer con- 
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tributions should obviate any need for 
making special provisions for midway 
catastrophes. Administrative experi- 
ence is teaching, however, that 100 per 
cent funding of employer-employe de- 
posits for dependent beneficiaries 
usually proves insufficient to provide 
the kind of protection that actually 
is needed. 

Still another in-service protective 
device is the granting of fractional 
rights at normal retirement age to 
employes obliged to separate from the 
college pay roll after extended, earned 
service. This partial vesting practice 
permits an employe to transfer to other 
jurisdictions when necessary without 
undergoing a devastating sacrifice of 
his accrued pension rights. 

6. Free election of alternative pay 
ment options at retirement is indis 
pensable for a realistic plan. There is 
no defense today for plans which 
strait-jacket the retirement income pay- 
ment to a single life annuity, a cir- 
cumstance so often found earlier 
Co-survivor opuons are entirely feas- 
ible if they are merely different ways 
of paying the actuarial equivalent of 
the primary annuity in other forms. 
Choices for distributing service-earned 
benefits increase the flexibility and en- 
hance the attractiveness of the fund 
that provides them. 

Latitude for fund readaptation to 
meet contingencies is essential in any 
practical plan. Anyone following the 
pension movement during the last 
half century will sense that it is certain 
to be in flux for at least two more 
decades. Every plan initiated has to 
effect a fine balance between respect 
for the rights for which it is obligated 


Hand of the busy executive 


today and regard for adjustments to 
the unforeseeable contingenices that 
it will face tomorrow. 

Progressive depreciation of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is still a 
forbidding eventuality. Changing con- 
cepts about how to deal with lengthen- 
ing old age already have robbed us of 
the easy convictions we once carried 
about when to shoulder the retirement 
load. Growing knowledge about pen- 
sioners’ behavior constantly forces a 
reappraisal of annuity rights. Conse- 
quently, current plans must contain 
one-end escape routes, #.e. they must 
allow for piecemeal improvement and 
the new financing that supports it. Al- 
together too many of the early plans 
were inflexible; changing them became 
a liquidation rather than an adaptation 
procedure. 

Whar, then, are the conclusions we 
may draw from this enumeration of 
facets in the retirement income prob- 
lem of nonacademic employes? Briefly, 
these: The right of staff workers in 
higher education to adequate, system- 
atized retirement been 
widely, if not yet universally, conceded. 
1950, 
have been reassessing the enlarged re- 
tirement problem for still insecure 
nonacademic forces. Plans for coverage 


income has 


Particularly since institutions 


have already spread into nearly all ac- 
credited universities and colleges but 
many are too poorly financed, too un- 
suitable, or too rigid to fulfill human 
requirements 

The Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program, supplemented either by 
a state statutory system or a private 
group annuity contract plan, is becom- 
ing more usual for private colleges and 
may soon be available on acceptable 
terms to public institutions. No uni- 
formity of rights or norm in costs can 
as yet be observed. Business officers 
and personnel directors will do well to 
study their own situation continuously 
and to watch trends forming in the 
pension movement. Single or dual sys- 
tems should always be adaptable to 
the employer's ultimate interest but 
they must also provide deep, personal 
satisfactions for the employe. Sound 
annuity offerings must be properly in- 
tegrated into the whole personnel pol- 
icy of an institution, and reflect the 
growing conceptions of social welfare 
prevalent in our times 

The 


leadership today is to practice within 


responsibility of educational 


its own household the precepts for a 
good society that it so ardently advo 
cates for others 
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A Valuable Tool in the Registrar's Office 


STUDENTS LIKE A STREAMLINED REG- 
istration procedure and we have tried 
to give it to them at Johns Hopkins. 
They know that the streamlining has 
something to do with the curious cards 
we use, and new students often stop 
and ask questions about the rows of 
evenly spaced holes that border both 
our Class cards and registration cards. 

When an explanation is given, some 
student with a good head for business 
around to the 


always gets question 


of cost. It does not take long to con- 
vince him that the system employing 
cards economical or 
Hopkins could not afford it. A pri- 
vately endowed does not 
squander money, iron the 
wrinkles out of the registrar's brow on 
registration days. 


these must be 
institution 
even to 


Actually, both our registration card 
and official class card are little different 
from those used by other educational 
institutions, with the exception of 
On the face of both cards 
about the same 


those holes. 
we Carry information 
that is generally found on such records 
But, in that 


coded to 


information ts 
holes around 


addition, 
the 
It is by grooving these 
selectively that we can sort the cards, 


the four 


holes 


edges. 


Johns Hopkins finds its punched card system 


not only saves labor but improves quality 


analyze them for one or more factors, 
and then restore them to alphabetical 
order. 

These special cards can be grooved 
by hand or by machine. One type of 
machine, the key: punch, will groove 
one card in several positions; another, 
called a gang groover, will groove a 
large pack in one position. Sorting is 
done by tumblers that look like long 
steel knitting with 
Selective sorting is made possible by 

frame into which the tumblers can 
be set. 


needles handles. 


Cards can be made to specified sizes. 
Two of the cards in use in the regis- 
trar’s office at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity are illustrated herewith, along 
with two types of machine punch, a 
hand punch, and a tumbler. 

A pack of cards, selectively grooved, 
will fall into groups when the tumbler 
is run through the various positions 
in order. Expansion is made possible 
by the trick of nurnber combinations. 
The far right position of the upper 


border of the registration card illus- 


Fig. 1. Registration card. Color of stock and ink vary with each school. 
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trated is the units position, left of that 
tens, then hundreds, 
so forth. Grooving 

and 1 gives 5; 4 and 2 gives 6; 7 
and 1 gives 8; 7 and 2 gives 9, and 
one in the next position is 10. This 
is a useful space saving device. 

Numbers are used wherever they 
have a direct meaning, and also in 
achieving an alphabetical arrangement. 
The company that supplies the cards 
provides, at fairly low cost, a coding 
guide of 10,000 units based upon the 
frequency of occurrence of names in 
a number of city directories and tele- 
phone books. For example, | is A; 
2 is Ab; 3 is Abb; 4 is Abbott; 5 is 
Abbott H; 4801 is Kohl; 4802 is Koh- 
ler; 4803 is Kohn; 7231 is Redi; 7242 
is Redm, and 7233 is Redn. 

The Smiths break into 68 
numbers, with sorting on first names 
and, in the case of Smiths whose first 
names are John, James and William, 
on the middle initial as well. There are 
48 numbers for Johnson, 38 numbers 
for Miller, and 35 numbers for Jones 
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Hand sorting is necessary when 
there are two names with the same 
number, and obviously that can hap- 
pen. It is very rare in a list of 8000 
or 9000 names. 

Numbers are used directly in sorting 
class cards into class list order. At 
Hopkins introductory day courses are 
| to 99, introductory evening courses 
101 to 199, introductory summer 
courses 201 to 299, and so forth. Each 
department has a number that is placed 
to the left of the decimal point. At 
the right of the decimal point, an odd 
number is used for a first term course, 
an even number for a second term 
course, and a hyphen between indi- 
year course. Thus, 22.1-2 is 
a beginning course in the department 
ot writing and speech, Riven through- 
out the year. Class cards are sorted 
easily by working first on the depart- 
ment 


cates a 


number, then on the position 
designating the level, and finally on 
the individual course number 

In the registrar's office at the Johns 
Hopkins University three operations 
are performed with special punch 
(1) registration, including 
scheduling and control of class size, 


(2) recording: 


cards 


(3) studies and rou- 
tine statistics. These will be discussed 
in order 


Registration for full-time under- 


graduates is a package registration, 


prepared in the registrar's office during 
the summer from data obtained in the 


May advising period 
graduate 


Registration for 
and students in 
evening Courses is a gymnasium opera- 
tion where everything is done from 
the assignment and collection of fees 
to the distribution of class cards. At 
one time the undergraduate registration 
was handled in the same way but, for a 
number of reasons unrelated to the 
present system, the change was made 
to the so-called package registration 

Each class card (Fig.2) has a cover 
sheet of lightweight stock with a wax 
spot carbon. Cards are prepared by 
imprinting the pertinent data with 
machine equipment, then gang-groov- 
ing each class or section with the num- 
ber as explained previously. The cards 
are serially numbered and placed in 
racks, with a control card showing the 
number originally made and notes as 
to additional cards made if the course 
can be enlarged to meet the demand 
This control card is placed near the 
bottom to serve also as a warning card 
when a class or section cannot be in- 
creased. In such a case a few cards 
have to be saved for students who must 


students 





have them to get workable schedules 

When a class card is issued to a 
student, either in the office for the 
package registration or to the person 
directly as in the gymnasium or open 
registration, the name is filled in and 
the code number of the name is writ- 
ten on the card. All the cards for a 
given individual are then grooved with 
the name number code on the key- 
board punch. The registration card, 
carrying information as to Class, sex, 
veteran status, place of residence, and 
the like, is name-number grooved at 
the same time, and later grooved for 
the other data. 

The cover sheet of the class card is 
separated and retained by the student 
as a ticket of admission to class, thus 
creating the instructor's roll. After 
registration, the copies of the 
class cards are sorted into class list 
order by the tumbler, and lists are 
typed for office records. 
sant to the 


hard 


A copy is 
to make sure 
that his roll agrees with the one in the 
office. 


instructor 


The cards are next sorted into alpha- 
betical order, and courses are entered 
on the student's permanent record, 
which at Hopkins is a_ translucent 
sheet from which prints are made. 

By the end of the term the class 
cards are back in class list order and 
grades are posted from the report 
sheets. This operation is quick and ac- 
curate and any number of persons can 
be used, as the job is easily broken 
down into units. When about half of 
the grades have been posted, the fin- 
ished cards are sorted into alphabetical 
order and grades are entered on the 
permanent records by the recorders. 
This goes on while the grades for late 
examinations are still coming in. The 
chief feature of this system is its flexi 
bility—no part of the operation is held 
up because of late reports. All of the 
marks can be recorded 24 hours after 
the last marks been received 
Prints are then made on a special ma 
chine, and copies are available to stu- 
dents, deans and advisers in another 
24 hours. The number of clerks needed 
depends upon the size of the student 
body. 


From the registration cards ( Fig. 1) 


have 


statistics can be gathered for reports 
in a short time. By varying the color 
of the card stock and of the ink, each 
school of the university has a distinc- 
tive card—white with green ink, blue 
ink, red ink, and so forth, buff with 
brown, black or any other color. The 
school designation is 


coded and 
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EVENT OF CHANGE OF COURSE 


OFFICIAL CLASS CARD 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 
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Fig. 2. Class card. It has a cover sheet of lightweight stock with a wax spot carbon. 


grooved, but the color combination 
makes for ease of handling. The cards 
of all schools mixed together can be 
sorted for any factor and tabulations 
made for offices of the institution and 
for outside agencies. 

Cards can be printed to almost any 
specifications. Large cards are not as 
easy to handle as small ones, but it is 
quite feasible to sort cards as large as 
8 by 101% inches. 

The question naturally arises, “How 
much time do you save by the use of 
these cards?” To answer that question, 
a time and motion experiment was 
set up in the undergraduate records 
division of the Hopkins’ registrar's 
office under the guidance of Robert 
H. Roy, professor of industrial en- 
gineering. The study was made at the 
end of the first term in January 1948 
when the undergraduate enrollment 
was almost 1800 and the number of 
class cards 9000. A sample of 800 
class cards and marks was used in the 
test. 

The process of recording marks was 
broken down into its three main op- 
erations: (1) transcribing marks from 
report sheets to class cards; (2) re- 
sorting the class cards from c'ass list 
order into alphabetical order, and (3) 
transcribing marks from class cards 
to record cards. Step No. 1 was per- 
formed by two persons, one reading 
and one recording. The time required 
was 53.74 minutes. In the actual 
operation 9000 cards and marks would 
be handled, so the time would be 
53.74 by 2, or 107.48 man-minutes, 
multiplied by 9000 and divided by 60 

800 


to give the answer in hours, or 20.1 
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man-hours. By the same method it was 
found that step No. 2 would require 
49.04 man-hours and step No. 3, 24.2 
man-hours, making a total for all three 
steps of 93.34 man-hours 

It must be recognized that people 
tend to work with greater concentra 
tion during a short test period than 
during a long operation; also during 
the test the operators were shielded 
from interruptions. In some offices the 
actual working conditions would neces 
sarily involve such things as answer 
ing the telephone and speaking to call 
ers. Allowance would have to be made 
for these factors. 


BOTTLENECKS AVOIDED 


It is not possible to say accurately 
how much is saved by the elimination 
of errors but it is significant. Posting 
grades to cards that follow the class 
list order is, to a high degree, a self- 
checking operation because it is di- 
rect. When it is established that er 
rors have gone down to the vanishing 
point, time consuming checks can be 
eliminated. But over and above all 
considerations of timesaving is the 
important factor of breaking the total 
job into units. Extra hands, even un- 
skilled clerical help, can be used to 
get over the peak periods. By careful 
scheduling of work and _ personnel, 
bottlenecks can be avoided. 

I have no basis for comparison in 
the registration operation because 
class cards were not used at Hopkins 
prior to the adoption of these special 
catds. Before the war the enrollment 
was relatively small and the old in- 
formal ways of doing business seemed 
good enough. Class control was no 


problem, the instructors sent the class 
lists to the registrar's office instead of 
the other way around, and there was 
plenty of time for checking. If it was 
found that a few people were out of 
line, much because 
there was no Vete rans Administration 


no one we wried 


to account to! 

Fortunately, preparations were made 
tor the postwar enrollment peak. Im 
proved methods were employed and 
punch cards and photostat equipment 
and materials purchased. By 
1948, with enrollment at an all-time 
high, it was found that the office force 
was just had been in 
1944, that 
same year was more than three times 
as great 

In a 


were 


what it 
the 


twice 


while enrollment in 


enrollment 
nearly 9000 including summer 
dents, the cost for these special 
terials was roughly as follows: one 
years supply of cards, $1000; data 
writing machine supplies, $40; rental 
charges for machine punches, $200 
In addition to annual costs, the initial 
outlay included alphabetical coders, 
hand punches, tumblers and two file 
cabinets at a total cost of less than 
$500 


It is our conclusion 


year when was 
stu- 


ma- 


that our new 
system is a valuable tool in the regis- 
trar's office for these reasons: (1) It 
saves labor, improving the 
quality of service; (2) it is adaptable 
and can be installed in a small or large 
office; (3) both initial and operating 
costs can be kept in direct relation- 
ship to the size of the institution, 
(4) it can be installed in one office of 
a university whether other offices use 
the machine equipment or not 


while 
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Here’s a solution to a perpetual problem — 


A RELATIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


lf democratically arrived at, it works even better 


H. D. RICHARDSON 


Vice President and Professor of Education 


Arizona State College, Tempe 


ROBERT F. MENKE 


Director of Placement and Associate Professor of Education 


Arizona State College, Tempe 





THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF AN INSTI- 
tution of higher education or other 
administrative officer concerned with 
the problems of recruitment, promo- 
tion and retention of staff is vitally 
interested in, and constantly working 
toward, a method that will help pro- 
mote faculty morale through desirable 
personnel policies. 

One that needs considerable 
attention is that of salaries and salary 
adjustments. Every year this perpetual 
problem must be handled with wisdom 
and foresight if promising young in 
structors are to be brought to the cam 
pus, and if producing faculty mem- 
bers are to be rewarded and retained 
on the staff. There have been many 
methods used by institutions to estab- 
lish some type of pattern whereby this 
can be accomplished with maximum 
efficiency and with a minimum amount 
of confusion and difficulty. 


area 


THREE FACTORS INVOLVED 


Many studies have been made of 
salaries, and numerous plans have been 
devised for salary schedules for the 
public schools and industry, and al- 
though each has merit, few can be ap- 
plied directly to higher educational 
institutions. While most public school 
salary schedules are based on years in 
service and training, the salary sched- 
ules of higher institutions also must 
reflect another factor commonly known 
as professorial rank. This article pro- 
poses to offer a way by which these 
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three factors can be incorporated into 
a workable salary schedule that will 
prove beneficial in creating a desirable 
morale pattern in higher institutions. 

The heart of this plan is what may 
be called a flexible base salary. Upon 
this base salary there is constructed a 
relative schedule of percentage in- 
creases adapted to the various ranks in 
the institution, and within each rank, 
a percentage increase for each year of 
service normally associated with each 
rank. To provide for special cases, a 
one-year merit award for outstanding 
service may be provided 

Specifically, this plan hinges on 
three important elements. The first 
is the flexible base salary which should 
be determined each year by joint con 
sultation and agreement with the 
board, administrative officers, and ap- 
pointed representatives of the faculty 
This base salary is to be regarded as a 
reasonable living wage for an individ- 
ual qualified to enter upon college 
teaching. In determining this base 
salary, consideration should be given 
to general economic conditions, price 
levels, cost of living indexes, dollar 
values, and funds available for salaries. 
The beginning salaries of comparable 
professional workers should not be 
overlooked 

This base salary, as well as the even- 
tual salaries paid for college teaching, 
has a direct bearing on attracting com- 
petent individuals to college teaching 


as a profession. In the proposed rela- 


tive salary schedule, this base salary 
becomes the base amount upon which 
all other salaries are computed. It is 
the foundation stone of 
salary schedule structure. 

The second element is the relative 
structure of the schedule. This is a 
significant departure from the fixed or 
absolute type of salary scale made up 
of predetermined salaries over a period 
of years. Those in college administra- 
tion know the reluctance with which 
the governing board regards such 
scales. A board made up of practical 
minded men realizes full well that it 
cannot commit itself, or future boards, 
to an absolute salary scale of fixed 
amounts over a period of years. The 
result is usually no salary scale, or the 
annual revision of the scale “adopted.” 


the entire 


BASE SALARY SCHEDULE 


A more sensible alternative would 
be the adoption of a relative salary 
schedule that stems from an agreed 
upon and accepted base salary, and that 
is developed to reflect the institution's 
policy on promotion and rank. Such a 
relative schedule provides for a series 
of per cent increases within each aca- 
demic rank according to years of serv- 
ice in that rank. Each individual's sal- 
ary for a given year is the base salary 
plus a percentage of the base. The 
percentage, added to the base salary, is 
dependent upon the academic rank at- 
tained by the individual and the num- 
ber of years of service in that rank. 
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PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE 
Base Salary $3500 


INSTRUCTOR: 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR: One Yr. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR: One Yr. 


PROFESSOR: 


One Yr. Base Salary 
Two Yrs. Base Salary 5 
Three or More Yrs. Base Salary 10 


Base Salory 
Two Yrs. Base Salary 

Three Yrs. Base Salary 

Four or More Yrs. Base Salary 


Base Salary 
Two Yrs. Base Salary 
Three or More Yrs. Base Salary 


One Yr. Base Salary 
Two Yrs. Base Salary 
Three or More Yrs. Base Salary 


Per Cent 9 Mo. 
$3500 
3675 


3850 








Years, instead of steps, are used be- 
cause university and college faculty 
personnel policies usually indicate that 
promotion is based on the individual's 
competence, contributions and length 
of service in a particular rank. If 
competency and contributions are not 
evidenced during the service period, 
promotion comes to a standstill, or, if 
unusual involved, 
separation from the staff may result. 


circumstances are 
Once this relative schedule is deter- 
mined for a given institution, it can 
be used almost indefinitely. However, 
it is advisable and necessary to revise 
this relative schedule as changes are 
made in the institution's policies gov- 
erning promotion and rank 


MERIT AWARDS 

To provide for further flexibility in 
this relative schedule, the third ele- 
ment of merit awards is proposed. Any 
increase other than the regular annual 
percentage increase provided for in 
the schedule is regarded as a merit 
award. Merit awards could be given 
to individuals on an annual basis for 
outstanding achievement or a signifi- 
cant contribution made during the 
year just passed. Such a merit award 
is in addition to, or outside of, the 
regular scheduled salary. In effect, it 
is a bonus spread over the succeeding 
year. Conceivably, an award could be 
granted to an individual year after 
year if he continued to merit it. The 
number of these awards and methods 
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devised for granting them would be 
determined by each institution. In the 
main, however, genuine merit is rec- 
ognized by promotion and is rewarded 
by significantly larger percentage in- 
creases in the relative schedule. 

To show how this relative type of 


schedule might operate, the following 
plan with a base salary of $3500 is 
offered as an illustration. 

Attention is called to the fact that, 
in this illustrative schedule, an indi- 
vidual’s salary may be doubled in a 13 
year period. If an institution so de 


sired, the normal years of service 
within each rank could be increased 
or decreased or the percentages used 
in the illustration could be changed 
to conform to the institution's think- 
ing on annual increments, salary levels 
for each rank, and the ultimate salary 
level 

Because promotion from assistant 
professor to associate professor often 
is regarded as a crucial one, both from 
the point of view of the institution 
and the faculery member, a substantial 
per cent increase seems both defensi- 
ble and desirable at this point. Usually 
at this time both should know whether 
of not continued service to the insti- 
tution is in the best 
concerned. 


interests of all 


A suggestion about administrative 
salaries seems pertinent. The proposed 
method is not new, but simply recom- 
mended again as a desirable and easy 
method of determining administrative 


salaries. First, a job analysis should be 
made of each administrative position. 
On this basis, these jobs should be 
classified according to importance on a 
step scale. The median salary of the 
faculty would be used as the base fig- 
ure and then multiplied by the value 
given on the administrative scale. 

For example, the following scale 
could be established: president (3); 
vice presidents (24); deans (2); ad- 
ministrative assistants (14). Assuming 
that the median salary for the faculty 
is $5000, that would mean that the 
president would receive $15,000; vice 
presidents, $12,000; deans, $10,000, 
and the administrative assistants, $7500 
Dual responsibility in both faculty and 
administrative rdles could be prorated 
according to the job analysis made of 
that particular position 


ENSURES HIGH MORALE 

In summary, recruitment, promotion 
and retention can be improved by this 
simple, yet comprehensive, relative type 
of salary schedule plan. 
democratic 


The use of 
methods in determining 
the flexible base salary, establishing 
the schedule, and determining merit 
awards, all help in ensuring high 
faculty morale. The flexible salary 
allows for changing conditions and 
the relative schedule reflects faculty 
personnel policy on rank and promo- 
tion. Individuality and special merit 
are recognized through awards given 
on a yearly basis. 
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Administration Building, headquarters of plan. 


The Story Behind the 


Industrial A 


NOT LONG AGO, AS TIME IS MEASURED, 


the so-called hardheaded ‘practical” 


businessman took what we now reter 
to as a dim view of college graduates 
he latter were regarded as being long 
on theory and short on both experi 


Many 


industrialists at that time preferred to 


ence and practical knowledge 
hire a high school graduate and give 
him his practical knowledge and ex 
perience “on the bench 
This 


many 


attitude, in common with 
others, has changed radically 
Large 


organizations now compete feverishly 


since those days industrial 


with one another—well in advance 


of college graduation—for all the grad 


uates of our leading institutions of 


From an address presented at the 1953 
convention of the Western 
College and University 


Victorm, B 


Association of 


Business Othcers 
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ssociates of Caltech 


HERBERT H. G. NASH 


Secretary, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 


higher education 
dent, Lee A. DuBridge, pointed out 
to a recent conference of the American 
Management Association, “whether a 
company is still in existence and mak- 
ing a profit 10 or 20 years from now 

or what kind of a product it will be 
making or selling then—is more like- 
ly to be determined by what happens 
in the laboratory than in the account- 


As Caltech’s presi 


ing office, in the sales office, or even 
in Congress or the White House.” 
The industrialist of today recalls 
that in SO years we have gone from 
wagons and kerosene lamps to air- 
He realizes that 
the invention of radar and television, 
the advent of the jet plane, and the 
creation of the oil industry and the 


planes and television 


radio industry are not the result of 
political action, although many 
political speakers have made extensive 


any 


use of one or two of the products, 
some ad lib and nauseam 

The changes that will occur in the 
next 25 years will be every bit as 
great as those of the last 50 years. The 
progress of technological change—the 


many ad 


translation of scientific discovery into 
products or technics—has been speeded 
up 

Free enterprise can well aid in the 
support of higher education and, in 
return, receive the benefits to be de- 
rived from a flow of basic knowledge 

Thinking along these lines, the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology decided 
that something concrete in the way 
of industry-college cooperation should 
be attempted. The encouraging re 
sponse from industry has resulted in 
the group known as the 
Associates of California 
Technology 


Industrial 
Institute of 
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Industrial 
Associates makes an annual payment 
ro the such payment being 
a business expenditure rather than a 
contribution 
a total of 


Each member of the 


institute 


A recent count showed 
»5 memberships, most of 
which are held by nationally known 
corporations; several of these corpora 
have international There 


tnons status 


we six aircraft companies; an auto 


mobile manufacturer, three chemical 


companies; a dairy company; an elec 
trical company; two instrument manu 
facturing companies; eight petroleum 
companies; two pharmaceutical com 
panies, and a steel company 

The growth of the group has necessi 
tated the establishment on the campus 
Industrial Associates, 


of an ofhce for 


with a full-time director and_ staft 
The director acts as liaison officer be 
tween representatives of the members 
and the institute faculty. He arranges 
group conferences and special individ 
ual conferences, directs the mailing ot 
general bulletins and other publica 
tions to members, and contacts other 
companies who might be interested in 
becoming members. He is ably and 
enthusiastically assisted by the faculty, 
individually and through the faculty 
committee on cooperation with indus 
try 
The 
company join the Industrial Associates 
of Caltech 


future prospects of his company will 


captain ot industry has his 


because he believes the 


best be,ensured by a propzr blending 
What 


trom the 


of pure and applied research 


does his company receive 
California Institute to justify payment 
of the membership fee and the charg 


ing of that fee as an expense item on 


rhe 


following brief summary will give an 


its books and its tax returns? 


idea of our answer to that question 


1. Meetings: Several times-a year 


meetings are held on the campus, 


attendance at which is by invitation 


only The invitations are sent to 


representatives of members interested 
in the subject matter of the particular 


conference. Top faculty members act 


as chairmen, and adequate time is 


allowed for discussion ot each 


paper 
and report presented by our scientists 


who are currently investigating the 


problems under discussion 
A close relationship is maintained 


berween representatives ot the Indus- 


Associates and 


trial the institute 


faculty Special conterences with 


faculty members may be arranged 


through the director's office 


’. Publications of Staff: Quarterly 
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bibliographies of publications of the 
institute staff are sent to each mem 
ber of the Industrial Associates. Copies 
of any of the publications listed in 
the bibliographies are sent to the 
members on request 

Members otf 
the research staff and graduate stu 


3. Thesis Abstracts 
dents in the science and engineering 
divisions send to the director's office 
an abstract of every article being sub 
mitted to a professional journal. These 
abstracts of articles and theses are sent 
to the interested Industrial Associates 
The full paper is later sent to the In 
dustrial Associate on his request 

1. Calendars: Advance copies of the 
institute weekly calendar, showing 
and 


examinations for the 


seminars, public lectures, time 
Ph.D 
degree, are sent to all members of the 
Industrial The 


Industrial 


of final 
Associates seminars 


are open to Associates 


representatives, and when requested 
the institute furnishes them with com- 
plete data on any thesis submitted 
for the Ph.D. degree. These theses 
often furnish early indication of work 
in progress that has not yet been pub 
licized 

S. Library 


tives of the 


Privileges: Representa 
Industrial Associates have 
available to them the complete facil 
institute libraries 

Bulletins. 


California 


ities of the 

6. General All general 
Institute of 
sent to Industrial As 


sociates as issuc d 


bulletins of 
Pechnology are 


We look forward to continued co 
operation with industry in this pro 
gram and fully expect the membership 
to increase. Ample evidence is al 
ready available to encourage us in the 
belief that the plan is mutually bene 
ficial both to and 


American industry 


to higher education 


Athenaeum Steps. Top faculty members—for this is the faculty club—speak 
at the institutes for Industrial Associates, and members get copies of 
the writings of the faculty and research men in which they are interested. 





Preliminary conference on planning report. 


Financial Reports 


Eight years of experience 
will go into the preparation 
of the next annual 
“popular report” 

to be issued by the 


University of Illinois 


should be easy to read and to grasp 


MOST COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FI- 
nancial reports look much like they 
did 20 years ago. They furnish a 
quantity of statistical data that are un- 
derstandable to the chief accountant of 
the college, and, if the report is pre- 
pared according to National Commict- 
tee recommendations, to accountants 
in other colleges and universities. But, 
important as this information is, the 
professors, the alumni, and the public 
ordinarily get little benefit from page 
after page of fine print in the annual 
report 


FOLLOW INDUSTRY'S EXAMPLE 

For a number of years industrial 
concerns have been publishing for 
their stockholders and employes a 
popular type of report, written in easy- 
to-understand language and well illus- 
trated with pictures, charts and graphs 
A few universities have followed this 
example and have found that such re- 
ports are well received. The Univer- 
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sity of Illinois, which has’ published 
“Your Money—Your University” an- 
nually since 1945, was one of the first 
in the educational field to issue this 
type of report. 

The “popular report,” as we call it, 
is a 16 page booklet issued separately 
from the complete “Report of the 
Comptroller.” About 13,000 copies are 
printed and distributed to the staff, 
student houses, life members of the 
alumni association, members of the 
Dads’ Association, board of trustees, 
various advisory committees of the uni- 
versity, state legislators, donors and 
various other groups or individuals 
interested in the university. Because 
of the public relations value of such a 
report, the services of some depart- 
ment skilled in the preparation of 
publications is not only valuable but 
most essential. 

At the University of Illinois mem- 
bers of the editorial and art divisions 
of the University Press have cooper- 


MORRIS S. KESSLER 


Supervising Accountant, University of Illinois 


ated with the comptroller and myself 
in preparing the report 
ment has worked well 


This arrange- 


DEAL WITH FACTS 

A narrative financial report will or- 
dinarily be centered on the three main 
functions of a university—instruction, 
research and public services. In addi- 
tion, material on new buildings, en- 
rolilment, auxiliary enterprises, and any 
other activities of special interest may 
be included. The emphasis may be 
shifted from year to year by going into 
more detail than usual on some phase, 
such as public service or the deficiency 
in building space (an appropriate em- 
phasis in a legislative year). But let 
me insert a word of caution. As a fi- 
nancial report, the booklet should deal 
with historical facts, not the needs of 
the going 
into any of the future needs, the busi- 
ness officer can do a good job of sell- 
ing his school to the legislature or to 


university. Even without 
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Page from the University of Illinois’ annual 


prospective donors through presenting 
an informative picture of what has 
been accomplished with the money 
spent during the preceding year. 

The emphasis of the report may also 
vary according to the type of institu- 
tion. The large state university that 
spends a considerable portion of its 
money for research and public service 
activities will need to emphasize these, 
since the public tends to think mainly 
in terms of instruction. The private 
school usually will place more empha- 
sis on the source of income than does 
the public institution. A graph show- 
ing the ratio of endowment income to 
total educational expenditures over a 
period of years may be effective in 
dramatizing the plight of colleges de- 
pending on this somewhat fixed type 
of income. 

The popular report affords an op- 
portunity to acknowledge the gifts of 
alumni and friends of the college and 
to point out, at least in a general way, 
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report for 1952. 


what has been done with their gifts. 
(See COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS, January 1953.) 

The popular report should be well 
illustrated if it is to be effective. 
Nearly every reader will look at the 
pictures and graphs first. He will read 
the captions under them and probably 
the headlines on each page. That is 
about all some may read, although 
others will read every word. Appro- 
priate pictures usually are available or 
can be readily taken. At the University 
of Illinois the art division of the Uni- 
versity Press does the art work for all 
publications. It selects and arranges 
the pictures, after the subject matter 
and over-all theme have been agreed 
upon in discussions with the comptrol- 
ler and his staff. 


USE COLOR IF BUDGET PERMITS 


Color adds to the appearance and 
appeal of the report. It increases the 
cost somewhat but is worth the dif- 


ference if the budget will permit. 
Care should be exercised to see that 
the booklet does not look too expen- 
sive, particularly in the case of public 
institutions. An effective job can be 
done in black and white by a skillful 
artist, especially if photographs are the 
chief medium of illustration. Too 
much color can be worse than too 
little color, so, if possible, the design 
should be handled by a competent art- 
ist or agency. A university that does 
not have its own print shop may have 
special problems in coordinating effec- 
tive design with the services that the 
printer can perform. 

Color adds to the effectiveness of 
graphs. There are innumerable varia- 
tions of picture charts, bar charts, pic- 
tograms and graphs that may be found 
by browsing through corporation re- 
ports. Many kinds of data can be pre- 
sented in graphic form: the percent- 
age of income derived from fees, state 
appropriations, and the various other 
sources, as well as an analysis of ex- 
penditures by function, activity or ob- 
ject. Enrollment charts may be his- 
torical or analytical. Other items that 
can be charted include analysis of in- 
vestments, relation of salaries or other 
expenditures to the cost of living, 
building space related to enrollment, 
and faculty related to enrollment. 

A special type of chart that is quite 
effective for the back cover is a map. 
In addition to locating the campus, 
experiment farms, extension programs, 
and other university activities, a map 
can be used to show where the stu- 
dents come from or where the alumni 
live. When these figures are related 
to the number of high school. gradu- 
ates in each county of the state or to 
the total population, the shading has 
more significance in the case of the 
State university, since the influence of 
metropolitan centers is eliminated. A 
map should not be overcrowded. In- 
stead, certain types of information can 
be held for a later year, thus creating 
variety and shifting emphasis. 

The cost of an illustrated report will 
vary in accordance with so many dif- 
ferent factors that the figures for any 
one university will be of little value to 
another. Unit costs will vary with the 
number of copies issued and the 
amount of services that can be pro 
vided without additional cost by the 
college staff, but in most instances a 
satisfactory publication can be pub- 
lished for from 20 to 25 cents a copy 
in quantities of 10,000 or more. We 
feel that this is a good investment. 
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Object Classification 
in Financial Reports 


HARVEY SHERER 


Assistant Business Manager, Oregon State College 


OBJECT CLASSIFICATION, FOR THE 
purpose of this study, was considered 
to be present only when the same 
classifications apparently were used 
throughout the budget or current fund 
expenditures. One hundred sixty-four 
financial reports were examined to dis- 
cover what object classifications were 
used. Ninety-four of these reports 
were for privately controlled colleges 
and universities, and 70 were for pub- 
lic universities. The sample included 
colleges and universities of every de- 
scription, size and type, and from every 
part of the country 


USED BY PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 

It was apparent that object classifica- 
tion is primarily used by public uni- 
versities. Of the 94 financial reports 
for privately controlled institutions ex- 
amined, only 14 (15 per cent) had 
object classification in the sense used 
in this report. Fifty-four of the 70 
public institutions (77 per cent), how- 
ever, used such a classification. 

We found four object classification 
terms which were used more than 
others 


In the usual order of occurrence, 
however, they were: Salaries and 
Wages, Supplies and Expenses, Travel, 
and Equipment. 

Other terms used for personal serv- 
ices were: 


Total Public Private 
19 17 12 
12 iP 

8 8 

r) 6 

Contractual Services 5 5 


There was only one variation of 
“Equipment.” This was “Equipment 
and Books” used by two universities. 
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Supplies and Expenses was varied 
a number of ways: 


Total Public 
Supplies, Expenses. 15 12 
Supplies, Materials. 8 
Other Expenses... . 
Operating Supplies, 


Private 


One encouraging thing was to find 
that capital outlay was not used often 
as a Classification. The national com- 
mittee recommended and the manual 
committee also recommended that such 
activities should be reported in the 
plant funds. Capital outlay and varia- 
tions of that are found occasionally, 
however, because some state univer- 
sities must report such activities 
through their current budget. 


Total Public 
Capital Outlay 12 


Buildings and Improvements. 
Buildings and Improvement. 
Buildings, Capital Outlay 


Capital Additions 

Capital Replacements 

Land and Byildings........ 
Land and Structures 


A few items were found more than 
once. They are: 


Total 
Communication (Services)... 6 
Transportation of Things.... 3 
Repair Services 8 
Building Repair 
Printing and Binding 


Public 


Publications and Printing... 2 


Finally, there was a fairly large 
group of miscellaneous classifications, 
each item found only once: 
Advertising, Public Notices 
Contributions 
Communications 


Communication and Transportation 

Departmental Refunds, Fixed Charges 

Equipment Repairs, Replacement 

Farm, Dairy and Garden 

Fixed Charges 

Fixed Charges—lInterest 

Food and Clothing 

Freight, Drayage and Express 

General Supplies and Expense 

General Expense and Repairs 

Heating 

Heat, Light, Water, Power 

Insurance and Bonding 

Improvements 

Maintenance 

Merchandise and Food for Resale 

Miscellaneous Expense 

Motor Vehicle Upkeep 

Motor Vehicle and Upkeep 

Maintenance Expense 

Other Contractual Services 

Office Expenses 

Other Services 

Other Printing and Binding 

Office Expense and Materials 

Other Capital Expenditures 

Public Utilities 

Plant Equipment and Upkeep 

Plant Extension 

Repairs and Replacements 

Repairs and Alterations 

Repairs 

Repairs, Replacements, Alterations and 
Depreciation 

Replacement and Capital Outlay 

Replacement of Equipment 

Refunds 

Rent 

Retirement Contributions 

Retirement Annuity Premiums 

Special Current Charges 

Stock Purchases for Resale 

Travel and Communications 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Unclassified 

Utilities, Transportation, Travel, etc. 

Utilities and Rent 


One interesting thing was that there 
were only six items that apparently 
were not object classifications and yet 
were listed as such. I refer to such 
things as Public Relations, which obvi- 
ously is not an object classification but 
a function. The same can be said of 
Instruction and Library. Departmental 
Transfers and Departmental Refunds 
are not object classifications although 
they were found in one case. 

It would seem from this study that 
there are four object classifications 
used more frequently than others, that 
at least two of them are almost stand- 
ard, and that salaries and wages are 
usually grouped together in one classi- 
fication in the budgets. 
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THE IMPORTANT FACTORS INVOLVED 
in Cleaning maintenance are personnel, 
methods and This article 


will be devoted to a discussion of those 


materials 


materials most commonly used for the 
care and cleaning of our buildings 

Back in 1935, in the middle of the 
depression, the national average clean 
ing cost was only 15 cents per square 
toot per year. Today it is estimated to 
be approximately 43 cents per square 
toot with labor taking the biggest bit« 
out of the cleaning dollar. To offset 
this labor cost, we must get maximum 
results from the materials that are 
available 

It has not been too many years ago 
that our primary efforts were directed 
toward maintenance of just woodwork 
but today we are confronted with as 
phalt, rubber, cork, ceramic, plastic 
other tiles, 


mastic type 


ment, marble and slate 


terrazzo, ce 
According t 
a recent survey, asphalt tile enjoys the 
with rubber, lin 
leum, cork and plastic following in 


widest use, by far, 


that order. There are, of course, many 
reasons for this comprehensive use of 
resilient floor coverings, but probably 
the most important is the ease by 
which they can be maintained. Yet 
more of Hoor are 


scrubbed away than are worn away by 


these coverings 


average foot traffic. Most people who 
are familiar with other types of floors 
requiring scrubbing find this hard to 
believe. Resilient floors, however sim- 
ple to care for, present definite prob- 
lems in the manner of treatment. 

Our first requirement is cleaning; 
the second is preserving them in an 
attractive state. With this in mind, we 
first shall discuss the cleaning agents 
being marketed today 

It is more or less common practice 
to distinguish between soaps and de- 
tergents, whereas actually anything that 
(Til explain later 
why this distinction is made.) Funda 


cleans is a detergent 
mentally, that 
water soluble must possess three spe 
(1) 
the action to lower the surface tension 
of the water by breaking lines of at- 
tracting 


cleaning agents are 


cific properties wetting power, 


the 


ability of the water to contact all sur- 
)? 


forces, thus increasing 


faces; ( ) emulsifying power, the 
ability to remove dirt particles from 
the surface and suspend them within 
the cleaning solution; (3) dispersing 
power, the ability to keep solid part 
cles in suspension in the cleaning solu 
tion and the 


prevent particles trom 
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When the Purchasing Agent 


turns his thoughts on 


Janitorial Supplies 


HENRY H. HILL Jr. 


Manager, Clemson Housing Project 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C. 


DANGER 


al 


N 


Since labor costs comprise from 80 to 90 per cent of the floor mainte- 


nance dollar, it is poor economy 


to use 


low 


solid content 


waxes that 


require extra coats and extra labor cost to ensure adequate protection. 
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forming together and redepositing on 
the surface. 

The term “cleaner” includes such a 
variety of materials for such a mulkti- 
tude of uses that we will be forced to 
talk about those most commonly used. 
There literally are hundreds of various 
cleaners, soaps, detergents and polishes 
on the market today. Because soaps 
are best known and are still in exten- 
sive use, we shall begin with them. 

True soaps are made by the chemi- 
cal action of alkali, which is lye, on 
natural fats and oils. The alkali breaks 
down the fats and oils to yield salts 
of fatty acids, which are called soap. 

Any number of fats and oils, such 
as beef tallow, cottonseed oil and palm 
oil, could be used; sodium hydroxide, 
however, is the most commonly used 
alkali. The desirability of avoiding 
the use of an excess of alkali in the 
soap manufacturing is evident, since 
this excess alkali, if carried over into 
the final product, would be extremely 
harmful to the resilient floor coverings. 
Most liquid soaps run 20 to 25 per 
cent anhydrous soap, but generally we 
are forced to take the salesman’s word 
for this. | do know that sometimes we 
buy 5 per cent soap and 95 per cent 
plain water. It is much better that we 
get stung doing this than buying 30 
per cent alkali, 5 per cent soap, and 
65 per cent water—for it would not 
be long before a new floor was needed. 

Powdered soaps are made much the 
same as the liquid soaps are made. 
However, the most widely used pow- 
dered cleaner is trisodium phosphate, 
which is the result of sodium hydrox- 
ide reacting with phosphoric acid. 
This is an effective emulsifying agent 
with the strength of lye but it has 
limited caustic effect. 


WIDE VARIATION IN COSTS 


The expense of making a drum (55 
gallons) of the liquid soap may run 
anywhere from $5 to $75. This, in 
part, explains how most competitors 
can always better the price and still 
assure you of an “excellent soap.” 

We do not have time, or usually 
funds, available to analyze the prod- 
ucts of each soap salesman; therefore, 
it is necessary that we know enough 
about the product to specify our re- 
quirements. Even then, at times, we 
may not get dollar value, but an oc- 
casional laboratory test will keep the 
majority of salesmen in line. I am re- 
ferring to the representatives of the 
so-called “fly by night” companies, for 
there are hundreds of them. The fact 
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that there are so many in the business 
is reason to be somewhat suspicious of 
their products. 

There is one reliable method for 
testing soap. If it is to be used on 
linoleum, marble or terrazzo it should 
be neutral, meaning it should be bal- 
anced between acid and alkaline. To 
test for pH, buy or borrow from the 
chemistry laboratory a small pH indi- 
cator; it is inexpensive and consists of 
a roll of indicator paper in a small 
plastic case. Tear off a small strip and 
dip it into the cleaner; the solution 
will change the color of the strip. 
Then that color can be compared with 
several colors on the side of the tester. 
The color that the strip matches gives 
the pH of the cleaner. A pH of 8 is 
considered safe for linoleum, terrazzo 
and marble but not suitable for clean- 
ing rubber tile. 

We should know something about 
the water that we use to dilute the 
concentrates. Most modern water fil- 
ter plants solve this problem to a de- 
gree. However, hard water—water 
with a large amount of calcium or 
magnesium salts—will not dissolve the 
soaps sufficiently, resulting in waste. 


DETERGENTS 


Today more than 300 different 
chemical compounds are being offered 
commercially as synthetic detergents. 
The synthetics are produced by a com- 
plex chemical process that involves 
such raw material as petroleum prod- 
ucts and sulfuric acid or sulfonic acids 
in addition to the animal and vege- 
table fats and oils. They are distin- 
guished from soaps primarily because 
of the type of acids used to prepare 
them and the methods of their prep- 
aration. 

The answer to the question, “Are 
synthetics better than soaps?” depends 
on the job and, secondly, the water in 
the locality. Generally, synthetics per- 
form better in hard water than soap 
does. In hard water, detergent suds 
form more readily and remove soil 
more effectively than soap suds. No 
softener need be added when a syn- 
thetic is used. At the moment, the 
new synthetic wetting detergents are 
enjoying great popularity, and in cer- 
tain specific uses they may provide a 
product that is superior in action to 
other types of cleaners. But to be able 
to select a safe cleaner, one must know 
the reasons why a neutral cleaner 
should be the choice. 

First, a neutral chemical cleaner can 
be used safely on any washable sur- 


face. It contains nothing injurious to 
floor surface and is effective in hard 
and soft water, hot or cold. The sec- 
ond advantage lies in its gentler clean- 
ing ability. It has more wetting power, 
more emulsifying power, and also more 
dispersing power. One test for deter- 
mining the wetting power is to pour 
sulfonated alcohol (one of the chief 
ingredients of a synthetic detergent) 
into a basin of water in which a duck 
is swimming. As soon as the naturally 
water-repellent feathers of the duck 
become soaked, the duck will sink. 

These active wetting agents will 
penetrate the pores of wood and floors 
of the resilient type causing them to 
lose some desirable structural proper- 
ties. Here we see the danger in using 
a powerful synthetic detergent, and 
again we must either accept the sales- 
man's statement or dash off to some 
laboratory to find out what effects this 
detergent will have on the various 
floors. I've concluded that we can't 
accept all sales talk; neither can we 
have a test made as often as a new 
product is introduced; therefore, I try 
to buy a trademarked, registered prod- 
uct from a reliable firm. It may cost 
more initially, but over a period of 
time I believe we realize greater sav- 
ings. 

To illustrate, recently one of the 
purchasing agents of a large industrial 
organization boasted of his low clean- 
ing cost; he was receiving a cleaning 
agent at a very low cost and thought 
his results were wonderful. Before 
three years had passed, the floor had to 
be re-covered. The point I wish to 
bring out is that we often do not see 
the reaction of our cleaners until it is 
too late. 

I wish to recommend that, where 
we have many types of floors and cov- 
erings to maintain, a neutral chemical 
cleaner manufactured by a reputable 
firm that guarantees a standard prod- 
uct be purchased. In the long run it 
is the cheapest, for it saves in main- 
tenance cost; it cleans easily, leaves 
no heavy soap scum requiring rinsing, 
and results in a large saving in labor. 


WAXES—WATER EMULSION 


I shall limit this discussion to water 
emulsion waxes. Paste and liquid sol- 
vent waxes have a very definite use on 
wood and cork coverings. They give 
excellent results, but since they usually 
use solvents of the petroleum type they 
cannot be recommended for use on 
asphalt tile or rubber tile. Because of 
the popularity of asphalt and rubber 
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tile, I think it best to discuss the type 
of wax we find most satisfactory on 
these coverings. 

Water emulsion waxes are pur- 
chased and used as liquids, although 
the important portion of the product 
is the material that remains on the 
floor after the water evaporates and 
the wax film dries. This portion usu- 
ally is referred to as the “total solid” 
content of the wax. Both the amount 
and performance properties of their 
solid content are important because 
they determine the cost and durability 
of the product. 

A 12 per cent solid content wax 
emulsion containing one pound of 
solids per gallon of product has been 
found generally to be satisfactory; 
however, these contents may vary from 
8 to 18 per cent. Emulsions containing 
less than 12 per cent solids naturally 
deposit less wax and usually require 
additional coats to give satisfactory re- 
sults. Since labor costs comprise from 
80 to 90 per cent of the floor main- 
tenance dollar, it is poor economy to 
use low solid content waxes that re- 
quire extra coats and extra labor cost 
to ensure adequate floor protection. 

The most important components of 
a water emulsion wax are the active 
ingredients, mainly carnauba wax; the 
emulsifying agent, a soap-like mate- 
rial; the carrying agent, water. Our 
“solid content” is, of course, found in 
the active ingredients and the emulsi- 

fying agent. 

I shall discuss briefly each of the 
components of this type of wax. First, 
there are many “active ingredients.” 
We have already listed carnauba, which 
is still considered the best because of 
its extreme hardness, but there are 
many others: beeswax, Japan wax, 
parafhin, lanolin, and candelilla. These 
ingredients are being used as substi- 
tutes for the more expensive carnauba 
wax, in order to reduce the manufac- 
turing cost. In general, some of these 
reduce our funds and increase our 
over-all maintenance problems. For 
example, the petroleum bases will 
streak or, even worse, may dissolve 
entirely both rubber and asphale tile 
Primarily because of transportation 
rates, candelilla wax is being used by 
many manufacturers in lieu of car- 
nauba wax. This wax is obtained 
from a shrub of the same name that 
grows in northern Mexico. This wax 
is not considered equal to the carnauba. 

Carnauba wax is obtained from a 
palm tree native to Brazil. The tree 
is straight-trunked and grows to an 
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average height of 25 or 35 feet. Esti- 
mates place the number of trees in 
the neighborhood of 50 million and 
the average production per tree about 
2.8 ounces of wax per season. The 
harvesting is done by hand, the leaves 
being cut with curved knives attached 
to long poles. Only the younger leaves 
are taken since the old leaves bear 
little or no wax. The leaves are dried 
several days and then taken to nearly 
air-tight sheds and beaten. This 
powdery wax is collected and melted 
in open pots and finally cast into molds 
or flaked into large chips. The wax 
is separated into only two grades— 
yellow and gray. However, at the ex- 
port center it is placed in many grades, 
as Flora, No. | yellow, No. 2 yellow, 
No. 3 yellow, and so forth; therefore, 
the price of the finished industrial wax 
depends somewhat upon the grade 
of wax used in its manufacture. 

It is my opinion that we should 
specify that the active ingredients be 
10 or 12 per cent high grade carnauba 
wax. Please note I am recommend- 
ing a per cent of carnauba, not a per- 
centage of “solid content,” for the 
emulsifying agent is included as a part 
of this solid content. A manufacturer 
may increase the amount of emulsify- 
ing agents to maintain the solid con- 
tent and in so doing decrease the 
amount of wax. Generally, this will 
cause the product to “jell” or it will 
streak badly when applied. 

What is meant by the term “emulsi- 
fying agent” and what properties 


should it possess to give best results? 
We are faced with the problem of 
mixing a highly water insoluble mate- 
rial, such as carnauba wax, with a 
carrying agent, such as water. This 
can be accomplished by using a chem- 
ical agent that will tie together the 
small particles of wax with small drops 
of water to form what is known as a 
suspension. To be satisfactory, this 
chemical agent must keep the wax in 
suspension in water until it can be 
spread. The name “emulsifying agent” 
is assigned to the chemicals used in 
producing this emulsion. Incidentally, 
storag® properties of water emulsion 
depend to a large extent on the qual- 
ity and amount of emulsifying agent 
For example, extreme tempera- 
ture or long standing may cause the 
suspension to break down, leaving the 
wax separated from the water, The 
ideal “agent” would be one that (1) 
is effective in small concentrations, 
(2) is not harmful to the floor or to 
the janitor, (3) produces a stable 
product that will stand up under 
temperatures or storage conditions. 

The carrying agent most commonly 
employed is water because it is cheap 
and is not harmful to the various types 
of floors. Even so, manufacturers may 
face a problem in using water that has 
a high mineral content since this may 
affect the stability of the emulsion, 
but as long as we do not dilute the 
waxes we hope the manufacturer 
solves this problem before marketing 
the wax. 
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FOOD SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Food service directors are urged to mail registrations soon for the Food 
Service Institute to be held July 12 to 14 at the Knickerbocker Hotel, Chi- 
cago, under the sponsorship of College and University Business. Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago are co-sponsors. 
ger and treasurer of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
lowa, will speak on “Planning for Summer Conferences”; Elmer Jagow, busi- 
ness manager of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., on “Educating 
the Business Manager on Food Service Problems”; Reed Andrae of Nation- 
Wide Food Service on “Food Service by Outside Contractor’; Sylvia Hartt, 
associate professor of home economics at Purdue University, on “Residential 
Hall Food Service,” and Scott Wilson, principal food service manager, Uni- 
versity of California, on “Developing a Work Manual.” There will be many 


Institutions are limited to two representatives each; registrations will not 
be accepted after 125 reservations have been received. 

Tuition fee checks of $17.50 for each delegate should be made payable 
to “Food Service Institute’ and mailed to College and University Business, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 











It Can Seat 12,000—Under One Roof 


COMPLETION OF THE $1,500,000 Mc 
Memorial Hall, one of North 
western University’s centennial build 


(aw 


ing projects, has given the Chicago 
The 


largest auditorium north of Chicago's 


irea a new multi-use structure 
Loop, its capacity is slightly larger than 
that of the International Amphitheatre 
where the 1952 political conventions 
were held 

The building was designed by Hola 
bird, Root and Burgee of Chicago and 
was dedicated in January 1953 

Atrer Northwestern's gymnasium 
was torn down in 1941 to make room 
tor the Technological Institute, a held 
house that could meet the seating de 
mands of indoor athletic contests was 
lacking. Construction of McGaw Me 
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EDWARD H. STROMBERG 


Dwector of Publicity and Publications, Northwestern University 


mortal Hall was made possible through 
more than 400 
persons, chief of whom was Foster G 
McGaw, a 
University, 


the contributions of 


trustee of Northwestern 
gave $400,000 in 
memory of his father, the Rev. Francis 
A. McGaw 

The new field house is 62 feet high 


who 


with 52,534 square feet of floor space, 
exclusive of the lobby, and has a top 
seating capacity of 12,000 persons. It 
is 332 feet long and 186 feet wide 
The exterior is made of 900 steel rein 
forced concrete slabs supported by a 
welded plate arch steel frame. Each 
8 square foot slab is 8 inches thick 
and weighs 7000 pounds except for 
the two over the main doors, which 
weigh 13,700 pounds each. The lobby 


ceiling is 11 feet high because of the 
balcony The balcony is 
reached by stairs on both sides of the 


lobby 


The arena 


above it 


floor is covered with a 
special clay and sawdust mix that gives 
a firm but The finest 
brick clay, similar to modeling clay in 
durability 


Mixed with it are 


tough surface 


smoothness and was used 
tons of sawdust 
which keeps the clay damp and springy 
This 
surface makes the eighth of a mile track 
an excellent running surface 

The lobby floor is constructed of 
concrete similar to that used for side- 


walk construction 


yet retains the desired firmness 


A color mix was ex- 
perimented with, but no satisfactory 
shade could be achieved with the large 
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quantities needed, so the idea was 
abandoned 

Five basic seating arrangements, each 
with numerous variations, can be used. 
The top limit of 12,000 is used for bas- 
ketball games. The basketball floor is 
laid out east and west in the center of 
the hall. Bleachers extend to the north 
and south walls and to each end of the 
court 

The arrangement for commencement 
exercises seats 10,000. At this event a 
stage is erected at the north end with 
seats on the main floor and bleachers 
running up to the balcony at the south 
end. 

Another possibility is to place the 
stage in the center of the east or west 
side. The audience then is seated on 
the main floor, in the bleachers, and in 
the south balcony 
seats 10,800 persons 
During track meets the entire center 


This arrangement 


of the arena is in use, and seats are 
placed around the edge of the track 
Together with the balcony in the south 
end, this arrangement seats 3400 per- 
sons. 

Another arrangement will be used 
for the World Council of Churches 
convention Evanston 
this year. In addition to 600 delegates, 
who will sit on the main floor at tables 


which meets in 


and chairs, and a large section that will 
be devoted to the press, 7000 visitors 
will be seated. 

The diversity in seating arrange- 
ments indicates that this building is 
not just an athletic field house. It is 
rather an auditorium that can be used 
for a number of community purposes, 
including music festivals, such as were 
formerly held in the old Patten Gym- 
nasium 

The basketball floor is built in 120 
sections of plywood that are fastened 
with screws to planks below them. It 
is a less expensive type of floor than 
the one-piece sections used in most 
places but retains the springiness neces- 
sary for the game. It can be taken up 
and stored to clear the arena for other 
sports 

Another interesting feature of the 
building is the heating and ventilating 
system. The heating plant of near-by 
Dyche Stadium was utilized to prevent 
expensive duplication and loss of room 
in the new hall. Two new Scotch ma- 
rine boilers were added in Dyche to as- 
sure adequate steam to heat the build- 
ing. One hundred additional feet of 
steam main were added. This main en- 
ters the building through the tunnel. 

The the hall 


with the locker room facilities in 


tunnel also connects 


Northwestern University’s new field house 


and auditorium is an uncommon 


piece of design and construction 

















































































Dyche Stadium and thus permits a 
great saving in space. Athletes can dress 
in Dyche and walk the 100 feet 
through the tunnel to reach the interior 
of McGaw Memorial Hall. There are 
two team rooms in the new building 
and one room for officials, all of them 
located at the south end of the main 
floor under the balcony. 

The inside of McGaw Memorial Hall 
is pressurized. This means that there is 
never any draft-causing air blowing 
into it from open doors. Instead the air 
inside goes out when a door is opened 
This is achieved by use of an automatic 
overhead ventilating system with lou- 
vered vent connections to control the 
intake of fresh air. The vents on the 
sides of the building always take in 
more fresh air than the exhaust damp 
ers let out. Through 16 ceiling fans in 
the arena and two in the lobby, 200,000 
cubic feet of air per minute can be fed 
into the building 

Another unusual feature is the al- 
most total lack of windows in the hall, 
but the 147 color-corrected mercury 
vapor lights used in the building are as 
near as man has been able to come to 
reproducing daylight. The 
rected lights cut out the purple ghastly 
look that ordinary mercury vapor lights 
give to anything colored red. 

This was the first large-scale use of 
this type of lighting in the Chicago 
area. Not only do these lights produce 
a daylight effect, but they are cheaper 
than incandescent bulbs. A 400 mer- 
cury vapor light provides as much illu- 
mination as a 1000 watt incandescent 
bulb. 

A number of electrical outlets have 
been installed along the catwalk at the 
top of the building. These can be used 
for spotlights for stage productions 
All lights are controlled by a central 
switchboard. 

Also attached to the catwalk are six 
tone cabinets, each with four loud- 
speakers, which send music from an 
electronic organ into every corner of 
the room. The organ, the gift of its 
manufacturer, is the largest electronic 
installation of its type in the country 
Two chime speakers are suspended 
from the ceiling on a specially con 
structed platform. 

The building's acoustics have been 
found to be satisfactory with a crowd 
of 7000 and perfect if 10,000 persons 
are in the stands. A public address sys- 
tem, transplanted from Dyche Stadium, 
is used for announcements. Two elec- 
tric scoreboards operated from the 


color-cor 


scorer's table take care of the running 
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Above: Here can be seen attached to the catwalk six tone cabi- 
nets, each with four loud-speakers, which send music from on 
electronic organ into every corner of the room. Below: Photo- 
graph taken at the dedication ceremonies of McGaw Memorial 
Hall. This seating arrangement accommodates 10,000 persons. 


tally of the games and keep the time. 

McGaw Memorial. Hall is noncom- 
bustible and has a total of 26 exits. The 
bleacher seats supported by a metal 
frame are the only objects made of 
wood in the building. 

The roof is of poured gypsum sup- 
ported by bulb T beams. This material 
makes a lightweight surface with ex- 
cellent insulating and acoustical prop- 
erties. The front section of the roof is 
flat, but the back is pitched to allow 
water to drain easily and to prevent the 
formation of pools that might leak into 
the arena. 

The 7000 pound slabs used for the 
building's exterior were precast on the 
spot and stacked to one side for fucure 
use. Because of their extreme weight a 
crane was used to lift them into place. 
Each block has two horizontal lips that 
fic into the other blocks on either side 
of it. The blocks are bolted to the steel 
frame of the building with a clip. 

While the blocks were being set in 
place, a unique operation was per- 
formed on them to make them weath- 
erproof, regardless of expansion or 
contraction resulting from weather con- 
ditions. The horizontal joints have regu- 
lar mortar joints, but the vertical joints 
have 4 inch of sponge rubber between 
them. As each block was placed, it was 
jacked tight so that the sponge rubber 
was compressed to 2 inch. This as- 
sured the tightness of the joints and 
their imperviousness to rain, snow or 
wind, 

But even with the help of the crane 
the workers had to guide the blocks 
into place and fit them correctly. Ordi- 
narily this would require scaffolding 
the entire building, section by section. 
But because the ground was level on 
both the east and west sides of the 
building a common farm wagon was 
purchased and the men worked directly 
from that. It could be rolled along as 
the slabs were put up; a small scaffold 
was built upon the wagon, its height 
being increased as the slabs went higher 
up the building. Because the ends of 
the building pyramided to a peak, the 
same type of scaffolding was impracti- 
cal and fixed scaffolds were used for 
the end walls. But the novel idea for 
side construction was estimated to have 
saved $6000. 

The 180 foot center spans of steel 
were put up in two sections at the rate 
of one span a day. The 12 overhead 
steel spans could be guided into place 
by cranes only on calm days, because 
winds prevented the joint from being 
made in the center. 
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Apartment- 
Dormitory for 
Women of the 
Faculty, Staff 


F. D. DUNCAN 


Treasurer and Business Manager 
East Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 


AN APARTMENT-DORMITORY HAS 
provided a satisfactory answer to the 
problem of faculty housing for women 
at East Carolina College. 

East Carolina, with an enrollment 
of 2100 students, is located in Green- 
ville, which has a population of 18,000 
and a perennial shortage of small 
apartments. 

For many years women employes 
have occupied a dormitory which, al- 
though reasonably suitable for students, 
was entirely too limited in its facilities 
to provide suitable living quarters for 
employes who expect more adequate 
comforts and privacy. This dormitory, 
which was patronized by fewer than 
40 employes, could with comparatively 
small expense provide rooms for 120 
students. We had a long history of 
providing faculty and staff housing, 
and we felt that it would be unwise 
to discontinue the policy. 


REASONABLE PRIVACY 


The new building, recently oc- 
cupied, has been designed to provide 
employes with small apartment units 
and reasonable privacy, and yet to 
preserve the advantages of group social 
life and, to some extent, the economy 
in cost of construction of a dormitory 
type of residence hall. The building 
was largely planned by a group con- 
sisting of the college president, busi- 
ness manager, and a committee of 
prospective occupants. Eric G. Flan- 
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nagan of Henderson, N.C., was the 
architect. 

The site chosen is a_ beautiful 
wooded area near the cafeteria, the 
library, and two of the larger class- 
room buildings. It is also the area of 
the campus nearest the shopping dis- 
trict of the town. 

The building contains 42 rooms 
with connecting bath and kitchenette. 
This arrangement allows considerable 
flexibility of use. Several of the oc- 
cupants have rented two rooms in or- 
der to have a two-room apartment 
with private bath and kitchenette. In 
most instances, however, each person 
has one room and shares the bath and 
kitchenette with the other person in 
the suite. It is also feasible for two 
persons occupying a suite to use one 
room as a bedroom and the other as 
a sitting room. 

A building of this type occupied by 
permanent employes to whom the 
building, to a considerable extent, is 
home will naturally require much stor- 
age space. Sliding doors are used on 
the closets throughout, and the archi- 
tect was resourceful in utilizing all 
space in the closets by the best pos- 
sible spacing of racks and shelves. In 
addition, there are five storage rooms 
in the building for baggage, boxes and 
seldom used personal effects. These 
storage rooms, occupying 650 fe<t of 
floor space, supplemenc 


the pace 


available in the individual closets. 
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On each floor there is a laundry 
room with sinks, drying racks, and 
ironing boards. Although telephones 
are not available for individual use, 
there is a telephone on each floor for 
general use. 

In the center of the building, acces- 
sible from the front entrance and also 
from the rear terrace, is a lobby and 
living room, 24 by 45 feet. Adjacent 
to this large room is a smaller living 
room, 17 by 174% feet. These public 
rooms are used frequently by the oc- 
cupants of the building for receptions 
and parties for friends and college 
guests. The rooms are used for enter- 
taining, however, only to the extent 
that the occupants of the building 
wish, and are not used by the college 
for official functions. 


GUEST ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 


To facilitate food service at parties 
and receptions, a fully equipped kitch- 
en is adjacent to the living room. On 
the first floor is a guest room with 
private bath, which accommodates two 
persons. This room is available for 
guests of building occupants and also 
is used frequently for official guests 
of the college. 

Exterior construction is red brick 
trimmed with white cast stone; double 
hung aluminum windows are used 
throughout. In addition to the front 
and rear entrances, there is an entrance 
at each end of the building; stairs lead- 
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ing to the second and third floors are 
immediately adjacent to these end en- 
trances. The end entrances are re 
front and rear en 
trances are covered with canopies of 
provide 
protectidn during inclement weather. 

Earlier buildings on our campus 
have an “A” roof covered 
clay tile. In this instance, a deliberate 
departure was made, consisting of a 
flat built-up roof with a parapet wall 
and a white cast-stone cap. The change 
was decided upon both as a means of 
saving money and of getting away 
from the red clay tile which, in this 
warm climate, is not good from an 
esthetic standpoint 


cessed, and the 


permanent construction [to 


with red 


Corridor walls are of brick 
struction, and all other interior parti- 


con 
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tion walls are of cinder block. Stairs 
are steel with asphalt tile treads. The 
floor construction consists of a rein- 
torced concrete slab supported by the 
exterior walls and corridor walls. All 
walls and ceilings are plastered; acous- 
tical tile is used on ceilings of living 
room, sitting room, and corridors. 
Bathrooms, toilets and laundry rooms 
wainscot 5 feet 
high; above that is cement plaster. 
Toilet partitions are of marble; mar- 
ble thresholds are used under doors 
separating areas with ceramic tile floors 
from those with other types of floors. 

Floors in toilets, bathrooms and 
laundry rooms are ceramic tile; all 
other floors are finished with asphalt 
tile. Instead of alternating light and 
dark colors in the asphalt tile blocks 


have a ceramic tile 


being used, a light color appears in 
the corridors, living room, and sitting 
room, and a dark color, in the re 
mainder of the building 

Steam heat and hot water are sup 
plied from the central heating plant 
Copper convectors are used; they are 
covered by a conventional type of en 
closure equipped with a chain op 
erated damper. For this building and 
several others recently constructed, we 
have used as the service tunnel to ac- 
commodate underground heating and 
electrical and water lines a concrete 
precast culvert having an inside diam- 
eter of 5 feet. This resulted in a con- 
siderable saving compared to the con- 
ventional type of rectangular tunnel 

A committee from the prospective 


tenants selected colors for interior 
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painting. For the bedrooms, bath- 
rooms and kitchens, the committee 
was requested to select three separate 
color combinations. Prior to the com- 
pletion of the building, the faculty 
and staff who were to occupy it were 
permitted to choose apartments, with 
priorities on basis of seniority, and 
each person selected one of the three 
approved color combinations for her 
apartment. 

Each kitchenette is equipped with a 
“60 inch kitchen unit.” This compact 
unit consists of an electric stove with 
three surface units and oven, stain- 
less metal sink and drainboard, an 
under-sink cabinet, a 4 cubic foot 
electric refrigerator, and steel wall 
cabinets with an over-all size of 69 
by 30 by 13 inches. Kitchenettes also 
are provided with a breakfast room 
table, 24 by 36 inches, and two chairs 
Occupants of the building ordinarily 
take their meals at the college cafe 
teria Or at a restaurant in town. Many 
of them, however, use the kitchens to 
prepare breakfast 
meals. 

Each bedroom has either a conven- 
tional bed or a sofa bed (as chosen 
by the occupant), chest of drawers, 
bookcase, dresser desk, 


and some other 


mirror, two 
straight chairs, and one easy chair 
Occupants furnish their own rugs, pic- 
tures and similar accessories. A fairly 
wide selection of colors in upholstery 
materials has been made available so 
that each person can select colors to 
suit her own taste and to harmonize 
with the wall colors she has selected 

The opportunity given to residents 
to select colors in painting and fur 
nishings elicited a pleasant response 
The advice and suggestions sought by 
the college administration and fol 
lowed in all instances possible have 
furthered considerably the democratic 
spirit and cooperation that those in 
administrative capacities seek to fos- 
ter. 

The building contains 231,581 cu 
bic feet or 17,375 square feet of floor 
area. Contracts, including connections 
of heat, water, electric and sewer 
service from existing lines near the 
building site, were as follows: gen- 
eral construction, $244,900; plumbing, 
$27,364; heating, $25,755; electrical, 
$14,229; architectural fees, $15,612: 
total, $327,860. The furniture cost 
$25,800, making a total for the build- 
ing and furnishings of $353,660. The 
cost of the building per cubic foot was 
$1.415. Present rental charge per room 
is $400 a year, including utilities 
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Above: The large living 
room on the first floor, 
accessible from the front 
entrance as well as the 
rear terrace, is 24 by 45 
feet. Right: A corner of 
one of the 42 rooms ir 
East Carolina College's 
new apartment-dormitory. 
Below: Yes, this is a bed- 
room. A connecting bath 
and kitchenette are both 
shared with the other per- 
son in the two-room suite. 



























































































































































Marquette University chooses 
modified cross design for its 


A DREAM MANY YEARS IN THE PLAN- 
ning became a reality for Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, when it dedi 
cated its new library in December 
Faced with the familiar postwar 
problem of too many students and in 
adequate facilities, Marquette began 
plans in 1948 to centralize and expand 
its library facilities. The university's 
manager, Roy O 
Kallenberger, was named chairman of 


assistant business 
a library planning and development 
committee that included members rep 
resenting the schools, 
administration, the library staff, and 
alumni. This committee prepared a 
complete statement of the library's 
requirements. It was found that facil- 
ities would be needed to stack 250,000 
volumes immediately and twice that 
number in about 16 years. 

A great deal of planning and re- 
search went into the ultimate blue- 
print of the $1,450,000 structure. 


deans of the 
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Library 


JOANNE LAMPE 


Department of Public Relations, Marquette University, Milwaukee 


The committee talked and wrote to 
leading authorities on library building. 
Twenty libraries in all parts of the 
country, including the new structures 
on the campuses of Princeton, Har- 
vard, Rice Institute, Villanova and 
M.LT., were visited by committee rep- 
resentatives and the architect. Mar- 
quette also was invited to attend a 
meeting of the cooperative committee 
on library building plans at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and benefited im- 
measurably from the experiences of 
other colleges and universities that 
were planning or had built postwar 
libraries 

The new library, standing impos- 
ingly in the heart of the campus on 
Milwaukee's main thoroughfare, em- 
bodies the best elements of traditional 
library planning and contains many 
new and unique features as well 

Its alternate vertical panels of glass 
and granite harmonizing with the 


long, traditional Gothic lines of other 
campus buildings, the library has a 
modern, functional exterior. The ma- 
terials used, cut stone, granite and face 
brick, match near-by campus struc- 
tures. The three-story edifice is 202 
feet long with a central portion 65 
feet wide. 

Cognizant of the difference of opin- 
ion in library circles as to the merits 
of the modular or the division type 
of library plan, a modified cross design 
was chosen by the library architect, 
Alvin E. Grellinger. In future years 
the wings can be extended without 
the basic pattern being changed. 

Planned on an “open stack” prin- 
ciple, the system can be changed to a 
closed stack arrangement by a simple 
turning of a key, all stacks being lo- 
cated behind the librarian’s desk in 
the transverse section of the building 

The books and periodicals on two 
levels of stacks are immediately acces- 
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sible to the rear of each of the four 
reading areas. Since the librarian’s 
desk is located on each floor at the 
bisecting point of the four wings, one 
librarian can have complete control 
of all traffic to and from the exits 
and stacks. 

Materials used in the interior in- 
clude lightweight cement block, gyp- 
sum block, solid plaster, and birch 
woodwork. Metal frame windows, al- 
ternating with granite panels on the 
north side of the building, provide 
floor to ceiling nonglare illumination 
in the reading rooms. 

All reading and office areas have 
rubber tile floors to deaden sounds 
and rubber tile also is used in the 
stack areas. The entrance foyers and 
the ground level corridors are floored 
with terrazzo. Stairways are concrete 
with terrazzo. 

Walls throughout the library are of 
plaster. To assure soundproofing, acous- 
tical materials cover all the ceilings. 

A ventilating system keeps air con- 
stantly circulating in the building and 
cleans and controls the humidity of 
all incoming air. Provisions have been 
made for the future installation of an 
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air-conditioning unit The building is 
supplied with steam heat from the 
boiler rooms of the near-by Marquette 
Memorial Union through an under- 
ground conduit. Concealed convectors 
and baseboard radiation augment the 
heating installation. 

All reading rooms have glass cov- 
ered, flush mounted, slim-line light 
fixtures to provide 55 foot-candles of 
ceiling light. Stack areas are equipped 
with slim-line aluminum fixtures of 
the reflector type. Individual fixtures 
also are placed in 118 carrels through- 
out the building. 

Besides two automatic elevators tor 
the use of the staff and freight pur- 
poses, each serving desk and stack 
area is serviced by an elevator. 

Accommodations on the ground 
floor of the building include audio- 
visual, music, 
rooms. An 


seminar 
this 
floor are two glass screened, unsuper- 
vised study rooms permitting conver- 
sation and discussion among the stu- 


reserve and 


unusual feature on 


dents. 

Two rooms composing the back 
wing of the ground floor are a wood- 
paneled corridor suitable for art shows 
and special exhibits, and a smaller 
parquet floored room for displaying 
volumes pertinent to the university's 
history. The room has kitchen facil- 
ities for social functions. This floor 
includes equipped kitchenette 
facilities for the staff as well as a large 
student lounge. 


also 


Shown here are the 
ground and first floor 
plans of Marquette 
University’s new library. 
The second floor (not 
shown) is devoted to 
stack areas and two di- 
visional reading rooms. 
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The first floor contains reference 
and periodical rooms, a general cata- 
log room, the librarian’s office, order- 
ing and processing rooms, and a glass 
walled special collection room. Bound 
volumes of periodicals are housed in 
a stack area on the balcony or second 
stack level. Each reading area through- 
out the library has adjacent microfilm 
and typing rooms. 

Similar in arrangement to the first 
floor, except for more stack areas, the 
second floor contains the library's gen- 
eral collection. Front wings contain 
the reading, conference and auxiliary 
rooms. Thirty-two individual study 
carrels for faculty members are on the 
balcony. 

The library furniture was created 
to harmonize with the interior struc- 
ture of the building. Constructed of 
laminated plastic material and grayed 
birch, to match the natural wood fin- 
ish of the wainscoting, the general 
library reading tables have slightly 
angled pilaster legs repeating the 
gentle tilt of the wall pillars of the 
reading rooms. The chairs, also of 
birch, are an innovation in library 
furniture. Built with the traditional 
strength and solidity of general utility 
chairs, the backs of flush wood slats 
are bent to give the comfort of a pos- 
ture chair during long periods of use 

All other utilitarian furniture, such 
as periodical racks, map stands, and 
librarian desks, are of functional de- 
sign, matching the reading room tables 
and chairs. 

The monotony of rows of reading 
tables placed at right angles to the 
northern walls in each of the reading 
rooms is broken by a lounge area of 
upholstered davenports that allow leis- 
ure reading in library quietness. 

Low toned shades of green, gray and 
terra Cotta have been used to reduce 
eyestrain. The adjustable, concave- 
shelved book stacks are painted a soft 
green to blend with the general color 
motif, to make for greater visibility 
in the stack areas, and to eliminate 
the frequent dusting required with 
darker colored shelves. 

Student lounges and the appoint- 
ments in the ground floor exhibit room 
are done in a contemporary manner. 

Providing a central location for all 
the libraries of the university except 
the professional collections in the 
schools of dentistry, medicine and law 
and in the college of engineering, the 
new library brings Marquette one step 
closer to its goal in the current uni- 
versity expansion program. 
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Annuity Funds 


May Endanger 


Tax Exemption 


COLLEGES, AS WELL AS ALL OTHER 
nonprofic organizations, must look to 
the provisions of Section 101(6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code as the basis 
of their exemption from the federal in- 
come tax. In order to qualify under the 
terms of this section, an organization 
must be able to show that no part of 
its net earnings “inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or indi 
vidual.” 

The courts have held repeatedly that 
securities and other property may be 
given to a charitable corporation or 
trust, subject to the payment of a life 
income to the donor or other desig- 
nated individual without endangering 
the tax exempt status of the donee." 
However, on Nov. 23, 1953, the Fed- 
eral Tax Court handed down a de- 
that should be studied with 
some care by all institutions accepting 
annuity funds and living trusts. 

The William L. Powell Foundation 
received its charter from the state of 
Indiana in 1926 as a charitable cor- 
poration “to promote religious, educa- 
tional and charitable purposes.” In 
1928 its founder, William L. Powell, 
gave the foundation $15,000 in US. 
Liberty Loan bonds subject to the re- 
quest that the income therefrom be 
paid to his wife during her lifetime 
The income from these bonds was paid 
to Mrs. Powell each year until 1935, 
when the bonds matured. At that 
time, the proceeds were invested in 
real Three 


cision” 


estate mortgages. mort- 


Stockton, 230 U.S. 3 (1922) 
Emerit E. Baker, Inc. 40 B.T.A. 555 
(1939). Edward Orton Jr. Ceramic Foun- 
dation, 173 F. 2d. 483 (1949) 

"William L. Powell Foundation, 21 T.C. 
No. 32 
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T. E. BLACKWELL 


Vice Chancellor and Treasurer 
Washington University, St. Louis 


gages, aggregating $15,000, were seg- 
regated from the other assets of the 
Foundation and designated “the Ella 
Powell Income Fund.” However, the 
ledger accounts of the Foundation in- 


dicated that the annuitant received 


O 


more income than was received during 
the years 1937-42 from the designated 
mortgages. 

After 1942 no attempt was made by 
the Foundation to segregate the assets 
of the Ella Powell Fund. It continued 
to pay her at the rate of 5 per cent 
on $15,000 annually, although its net 
return from its total invested funds 
was less than this rate. 


NOT ENTITLED TO EXEMPTION 


In 1948 the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue advised the Foundation 
that it was not entitled to exemption 
under Section 101(6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This ruling was re- 
affirmed by the commissioner in 1949. 
The Foundation failed to file a tax re- 
turn by the date required by statute. 
When it did file its return for the year 
1950, it attached thereto a statement 
denying the correctness of the rulings. 
The commissioner brought suit for the 


tax due and for failure to file by the 
required date 

Judge Rice delivered the opinion of 
the majority of the judges of the tax 
court and upheld the rulings of the 
commissioner of internal revenue as 
follows: 

“Upon analyzing the record, it ap- 
pears certain that the income bene- 
ficiary was paid a sum in excess of the 
amount actually earned by the specific 
assets charged with the burden of pro- 
ducing an income for her benefit. By 
its failure to segregate the specific 
assets donated for this purpose from 
the balance of its general assets, the 
petitioner has rendered it impossible 
to determine the actual income of these 
specific assets. By paying her a 
higher rate of interest than it actually 
earned on its mortgage investments, a 
part of the income of its general assets 
inured to her benefit.” 

Four judges of the tax court dis- 
sented from this decision. 

The import of the decision is clear 
If the tax exempt institution segre- 
gates the assets charged with the pay- 
ment of a life income to the annuitants 
and pays them not more than the ac- 
tual net income earned by such segre- 
gated assets, it does not hazard its tax 
exempt status by the acceptance of 
such gifts or contracts. 

However, many colleges have accept- 
ed gifts subject to the payment of a 
fixed life income to the donor, not 
merely the net income earned by his 
gift. If the donor should live long 
enough for these fixed periodic pay- 
ments to exhaust both the corpus of his 
gift as well as the income therefrom, 
it is possible that the commissioner of 
internal revenue might seek to apply 
the rule enunciated in the current case. 
This could mean that the college would 
lose its tax exempt status during the 
years payments to an annuitant were 
made from resources of the college 
other than that of his own gift. 

Moreover, if the college agrees to 
pay a fixed income, the agreement 
partakes more of the nature of an 
annuity contract rather than that of a 
charitable gift upon condition. If the 
courts should rule that such agree- 
ments are, in fact, annuity contracts, 
the college may find that it thereby is 
deemed to have engaged in the busi- 
ness of insurance and thus may be sub- 
ject to the statutory regulations per- 
taining to this activity. 

If the college obligates itself to pay 
a fixed sum each month during the life- 
time of the annuitant, it is taking the 
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risk that he may live much longer 
than predicted by the standard tables 
of mortality. Even if much more con 
servative tables are used, there may be 
a hazard involved. An insurance com- 
pany, writing annuity contracts on 
several hundred thousand lives, is pro- 
tected by the so-called “law of large 
numbers.” If the group involved is 
large enough, the mortality tables are 
reasonably safe guides, although with 
the increasing longevity of the average 
American these tables have been sub- 
ject to constant revision during the last 
three decades. 

Few educational institutions can 
hope to write a sufficient number of 
gift annuity contracts to receive the 
protection of the laws of probability 
Consequently, that which is a mathe- 
matical certainty in the case of the 
commercial insurance company he- 
comes a hazardous gamble for the col- 
lege or university 

Even if the college follows the re- 
quirements of the New York insurance 
code and limits the agreed payments 
to the annuitant to one-half the amount 
shown in the mortality table, it may 
find that the annuitant is still alive 
after his gift account has been ex- 
hausted 

The college is on much safer ground 
if it restricts the payments to the an- 
nuitant to the net income earned by 
the fund. Such ag.eements are fre- 
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quently referred to as “living trusts.” 





Dayton Remodels 


Kitchen Facilities 


and Dining Room 


JAMES F. CLARKE 


Public Relations Office 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


THE UNIveRSITy OF DAYTON RI 
cently renovated its food service fa 
cilities in a $120,000 project. A com 
pletely new stainless metal kitchen and 
three reconstructed dining rooms were 
ready when the fall semester opened 
in 1953. 

The new service features a switch 
from dining room service to a Cafeteria 
operation and the relocation of some 
dining rooms in the university's Cham- 
inade Hall. Boarding students pre- 
viously had eaten family style in one 
dining room and members of the re- 
ligious community had been served in 




















































































































Above: Old dining room 
at the University of 
Dayton which has been 
replaced with a cafe 
teria style serving coun- 
ter. Left: General view 
of the student dining 
room showing detail of 
one alcove eating area, 
the menu board, coat 
and book rack, and the 
back of the water foun- 
tain. The room seats 
194 persons at a time. 








Range battery in kitchen at University of Dayton, showing Steam section of kitchen showing pressure cookers and steam 
entirely stainless metal installation. In foreground are pots. Outstanding feature is stainless metal drip pan on the 
two deep fry kettles with self-cleaning fat circulators. floor with adequate drainage. Stainless metal hood overhead. 
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Butcher shop. On table are a steakmaster cuber; an ad- The dishwasher is so designed that dishes are dry by the 
justable portion scale, and a food shaper with a capacity of time they reach the end of the conveyor. Dishes touching 
2400 patties per hour. In rear are a meat saw and a slicer. the rack at the end of the conveyor will shut machine off. 


Section of serving counter. In foreground is an ice cream Detail behind a section of the counter in the dining room 
dispenser. Beyond it are an electric roll warmer, a fruit showing storage place for plastic dishes used and the gas- 
juice dispenser, and two gas-fired revolving toasters. fired dry hot serving table. Serving table uses no water. 
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another dining room, both on the first 
floor. The university had leased to a 
concessionaire a cafeteria in the base- 
ment that served lunches for day stu- 
dents. Two kitchens, one for the cafe- 
teria and one for the dining rooms, 
were maintained in the basement. 

Under a new plan, devised by Hal 
A. Stubbs, food service director, and 
Brother Clement Gross, $.M., univer- 
sity business manager, all food service 
is now on a single level. This has 
brought about the abandonment of 
previous kitchen facilities in the base- 
ment. The basement cafeteria also was 
abandoned and this room was made 
available for other university purposes 

All food service now is centered in 
a completely new single kitchen and 
three dining areas surrounding it on 
the first floor. Students are fed in a 
dining room adjacent to the new cafe- 
teria line. This room has a capacity 
of 200. 

In the same part of Chaminade Hall 
are two separate dining rooms, one for 
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the religious community and another 
for the faculty and staff. Previously 
the faculty and staff ate in the student 
cafeteria. The faculty dining room and 
the room for the community each has 
a capacity of about 125. 

The single meal approximates 600 
for breakfast and dinner and about 
1000 for lunch. To facilitate opera- 
tions the university changed its lunch 
hours to a staggered system in which 
only half the students are free at a 
time. 

In redesigning the kitchen, special- 
ists in the field were called upon. The 
resulting kitchen is contained within 
1200 square feet and is immediately 
adjacent to all three dining rooms. A 
butcher and bake shop of approxi- 
mately 500 square feet are maintained 
in the basement. A 12 by 18 foot 
walk-in freezer also was installed on 
this level in addition to the present 
refrigeration equipment. 

The kitchen was equipped with the 
latest and most modern tools, includ- 
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ing such items as two large deep fry 
kettles, a stainless metal revolving 
bake oven, and stoves and broilers of 
stainless metal. A dishwasher was in- 
stalled just outside the kitchen, avail- 
able to all three dining areas. 

The heating and ventilating system 
for the kitchen and dining rooms was 
changed from cast iron steam radiators 
to a forced fresh air heating system of 
winter air conditioning. 

Connecting the butcher and bake 
shops and the storeroom with the 
kitchen itself is a freight elevator into 
the main kitchen area. 

It is expected that some 20 full- 
time employes and 15 part-time stu- 
dents will be used in operating the 
cafeteria over the three-meals-a-day 
schedule. 

In reconstructing and redecorating 
the dining areas, specialists in com- 
mercial design and decoration were 
employed. The heavy oaken tables with 
their oilcloth covers 
wooden chairs of the 


and straight 


same vint age 
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Basement floor plan of the University of Dayton’s renovated Chaminade Hall. 
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First floor plan showing the main kitchen and dining areas in Chaminade Hall. Not 
shown are two smaller dining rooms, one for guests, to the left of the main dining room. 


were the first things to disappear. 
Then out went the folding doors and 
partitions that had broken the room 
into two sections. 

Ceilings in the new dining rooms 
were dropped more than a full foot 
from the old level, and indirect light 
ing replaced the old hanging fixtures 
Walls were paneled and the old high 
windows have been disguised with 
venetian blinds. Paneling in the stu- 
dent dining area and the faculty and 
staff dining room is of Canadian birch, 
while the walls of the dining room 
for the religious community are of 
bleached mahogany parquet. Bent ply- 
wood chairs and center-stand tables 
with laminated phenolic insulated tops 
have been used throughout the dining 
rooms. Draperies were hung to the 
window depth to further the homelike 
atmosphere. 





The new dining room for the reli- 
gious community at the University 
of Dayton. Picture on the wall in 
right center is a 5 by 7 foot color 
transparency of the Last Supper. 
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Providence Hospital, Anchorage, Alaska 





This modern hospital, recently opened at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, incorporates every modern facility in 
hospital operation. Matching this painstaking pro- 
vision for patients’ pleasure and comfort is a wide 


range of Sexton products in storerooms and kitchen, 


Small wonder that the tea served is Sexton Exqui- 


site Tea—daily approved by over a million tea 

drinkers, here and in thousands of other institu- 

tions and eating places throughout this hemisphere. 
JON SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1956 March is the month for tea at Sexton’s. 
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Sponsored Scholarships 


Warns Against Deterioration 


of Education . . . Notre Dame Studies Freshmen’s Fathers . . . Veterans 


With G.I. Training Total 7,800,000 . . . Bequest to Red University 





Says Colleges Must 
Be More Selective 

New York.—At the inaugural din- 
ner of Adm. Richard L. Conolly as 
the second president of Long Island 
University, the Rev. Robert 1. Gannon, 
former president of Fordham Univer- 
sity, asserted that colleges must be- 
come more selective in admitting stu- 
dents. He decried the supposition that 
in a democracy everyone is entitled 
to not only as much education as he 
can absorb, but also as much as he 
may desire. 

“The result has been that too many 
benches are often filled with young 
people who have neither the interest 
nor the capacity for advancement. It 
has been a normal condition of Amer- 
ican colleges for years that one-third 
of the so-called students are in the 
way,” he said 

“Lf we need more room to take care 
of the expected boom in 1960, let us 
create a good part of it by clearing 
out the useless lumber that we already 
have on our campuses. That will be 
like adding one new institution to 
every two in existence.” 


“Cocktail Courses” 
Decried by Chalmers 


New York Dr Keith 
Chalmers, president of Kenyon Col- 
lege at Gambier, Ohio, while speaking 
here at the 14th annual forum of Tui- 
tion Plan, Inc., warned against the 
steady deterioration of American edu- 
cation. 


Gordon 


“There has been an enormous in- 
crease,” Dr. Chalmers declared, “not 
in the study of science, history and 
literature, but in interpretations of 
these. Undergraduates have a word for 
it. Courses on the nature of science 
they have labeled ‘cocktail science.’ 
Cocktail courses about the nature of 
language and about the nature of 
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poetry and the appreciation of music 
have taken the place of languages, 
poems and music. 

“Interpretation has become a na- 
tional sport. The result is that we are 
forming the habit of liking a subject 
if we can name and recognize it with- 
out our paying the price and concen- 
tration to enter it and master any part.” 

The student, he continued, does not 
acquire a taste for the real subject or 
enough of it to provide incentives for 
ambition and discovery. The result, 
he held, is that the line of least re- 
sistance is followed. 


Outlines Barnard’s 
Policy on Communists 


New YorkK.—Mrs. Millicent C. Mc- 
Intosh, president of Barnard College, 
recently made public a statement of 
policy outlining Barnard’s position on 
congressional investigating committees 
and communism among the teaching 
or administrative staff, in which she 
stated that any person who is a mem- 
ber of the Communist party at the 
present time should not be permitted 
to remain as a teacher or administrator. 

Mrs. McIntosh indicated that per- 
sons who had joined the Communist 
party in the past, but who have since 
broken with it, might now be valuable 
members of the academic institution. 
However, she declared that if faculty 
members were called upon to testify 
before congressional investigating com- 
mittees they would be expected to co- 
operate. Members of the faculty were 
told that they should not resort to the 
Fifth Amendment to avoid answering 
questions concerning possible Com- 
munist afhliation. 

Barnard College has not adopted any 
formal procedure concerning the meth- 
od of handling a Communist case 
The trustees, at a meeting last fall, 
voted to treat each case that might 
arise ON its OWN Merits. 


40% of Corporations 


Provide Scholarship Aid 

New York.—Scholarship aid to 
qualified young men and women is 
being provided by 40 per cent of the 
largest manufacturing corporations in 
the United States, the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., re- 
ported in a pamphlet, “Sponsored 
Scholarships,” released last month. 

Summarizing recent studies by edu- 
cational institutions, organizations and 
special commissions and reporting on 
various Corporation programs of schol- 
arship aid, the pamphlet states that: 

About 80 per cent of youths from 
families of greater-than-average means 
go to college, as contrasted to only 
about 32 per cent from families of 
less-than-average means. 

One out of every three students 
considered best qualified to attend a 
given college requires financial aid. 

About 150,000 top-ranking high 
school graduates each year must forego 
a college or university education be- 
cause of financial need. 

Educational institutions, in holding 
down tuition, meet the students half 
way in paying the costs of their educa- 
tion; dig into their own pockets, to 
the detriment of their own educational 
programs, to make up, through schol- 
arship offers, the 40 to 60 per cent 
difference between tuition charge and 
cost of education. 

Sponsored scholarships — student 
financial aid offered by corporations, 
foundations, labor unions, individuals 
and other sources than the educational 
institution itself—are on the increase, 
thus releasing for other educational 
purposes funds that colleges and uni- 
versities normally earmark in their 
own budgets for these purposes. 

Sponsored scholarships now provide 
one-seventh of the total offered in 
student aid programs throughout the 
country. Total student aid expenditures 
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NOISE focal-point gets “silent” treatment 


A huge echo chamber. . 
normal bustle of school activity are magnified beyond 
endurance. This might have been the case at Georgia 


. where voices, footsteps, the 


Tech a corridor that funneled noises big and small 
into classrooms and libraries. So, students and instruc- 
tors would be sorely distracted . . . hearing impeded 
... concentration and progress impaired, 


Low-Cost Way Out 


But from the very outset, Acousti-Celotex Sound Condi- 


tioning took over. During construction, a ceiling of 


sound-absorbing Acousti-Celotex Tile was economically 
installed, to arrest alien sounds at their source. Here 
was the logical way to “blot up”’ noise, to bring quiet 
comfort to corridors, foyers, gyms, Cafeterias, libraries, 





study halls. In auditoriums, classrooms, music rooms, 
too .. . it improved acoustics and created favorable easy- 
hearing conditions. 


No Trouble to Maintain 
No special, continuing-cost maintenance is required of 
quickly-installed Acousti-Celotex Tile. Of remarkable 
sound-absorption, it provides an unusually beautiful sur- 
face that can be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly 
with no loss of sound-absorbing efficiency 


Mail coupon today for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the noise and 
acoustical problems in your school, plus a free factual 
booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 
No obligation. 


r———-—-—— Mail Today! ——----—7 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-34 
120 &. Le Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges. 


Acousn-Cevotex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘butt 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem— The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. City 


Nome 


Address 
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in the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities is in excess of $36 million an- 
nually. 

At least 9000 scholarships, worth 
$514 to $5 


awarded in the 


million annually, are 
form of sponsored 
scholarships 
Almost half of the sponsored schol 


arships are business cor 


offered by 
porations. Such programs range from 
awards restricted to sons and daugh 
ters of the companies’ own employes 


who are allowed free choice of college 


to scholarships awarded through col- 
leges and universities, unrestricted as 
to applicants who qualify but desig- 
nated for specific courses. 

A “cost of education grant’——a sup- 
plementary sum generally equal to 
often accompanies the schol- 
arship award and thus is of direct 
financial benefit to the enrolling insti- 
tution. Sponsored scholarships bearing 
the name of the donor or donor cor- 
poration identify the corporation with 
the general welfare. 


tuition 


More “TENNIS DAYS” per year- 


a 


— 


-when you have 
® 


All-Weather Courts! 


FASTEST DRAINING Laykold Tennis Courts are smoothest 
for play, too! No wonder most colleges and universities, clubs 


and military installations specify Laykold or Grasstex Courts! 


YOUR CHOICE OF COLORS—In red, green, or natural black 
—all thoroughly tested for weatherproof qualities ...smooth, 


attractive Laykold courts add rich beauty to any campus. 


Send for full-color brochure LAYKOLD TENNIS COURTS 


AMERICAN 
Bitwrmwis 2. Asphatit 
cComMPany 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


E. Providence 14, 8. |! Perth Amboy, N.J 
Tucson, Ariz Seattle, Wash 


Ookland |, Calif Portland 7, Ore 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Baton Rouge 2, la 
Washington 5, 0. C. 


Mobile, Ala. Columbus 15, Ohio 
St. Lovis 17, Mo. Inglewood, Calif. 
Sen Juan 23, P.R. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, president of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, explained that the new publica- 
tion is the first in a series designed to 
help inform business corporations and 
other: organizations on the nature and 
needs of higher 
United States 

The council, a nonprofit, nonfund 
raising organization, opened its head- 
quarters in New York last September. 
It was formed by leading businessmen 
and educators to promote greater 
public interest in and support of edu- 
cation. Its board chairman is Irving 
S. Olds of White & Case, former chair- 
man ot U. S. Steel Corp. Frank W. 
Abrams, former chairman of Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), is chairman of the 
executive committee. 


education in the 


Notre Dame Reports 
Study of Fathers 

Notre DAME, IND.—Nearly 65 per 
cent of the employed fathers of Notre 
Dame's freshmen are either profes- 
sional men or are managers or officials 
of a business enterprise, according to a 
survey made by Dr. John F. X. Ryan 
of the university's education depart- 
ment. These occupational classifica- 
tions represent only 16.5 per cent of 
the employed males in the 1940 census 

This study, involved the 
parents of 1379 freshmen students, 
reveals that about 15 per cent of the 
fathers are engaged in wholesale or 
retail work in such fields as real estate, 
insurance, automobile sales, and other 
similar enterprises. Only 1.84 per cent 
of the fathers are 


which 


property-owning 
farmers as compared with 14 per cent 
of the employed males nationally. 

The number of the fathers who are 
skilled workers or foremen corresponds 
closely to the national census average 
of approximately 15 per cent. The re- 
maining 3 per cent of the fathers are 
semi-skilled workers, farm workers and 
laborers. 

The study shows that fathers of 79 
freshmen, or 5.73 per cent, are dead, 
while 0.5 per cent are divorced and 
not responsible for their son's educa 
tion. The education of 102 freshmen 
is being financed by some source other 
than the father. In 58 per cent of 
these cases the mother is financially 
responsible. Other sources of support 
are benefactors, 17 per cent, and trust 
funds, 3 per cent. Nearly 8 per cent 
are paying their expenses through 
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Another 


Adlake 


Aluminum 
Window 
Installation 
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Administration Building, University of Michigan—Ann Arbor, Harley, 
Ellington & Day—Architects, Bryant & Detwiler— General Contractors 


Minimum air infiltration 

Finger-tip control 

No painting or maintenance 

No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 

Wool woven-pile weather stripping and 
exclusive patented serrated guides 


The Adams & Westlake company 


Established 1857 « ELKHART, INDIANA e¢ Chicago ¢ New York 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 
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Plan Your Own 


T3ill Lhoven 


SMALL 
“PACKAGE 
LAUNDRY’ 


OPEN-END WASHER 


should be the heart of 
your ‘package laun- 
dry.’’ Bill Glover Open- 
End Washers are built 
—not for just weekly 
use—but for trouble- 
free durability, for years 
of constant use. The 
Bill Glover is called 
“the Cadillac of Open- 
End Washers."’ Avail- 
able in capacities of 
18, 25 and 60 pounds. 


EXTRACTORS 


by Bill Glover are avail- 
able in 20” and 26” 
sizes. The stainless steel 
extractors, with Full- 
Vision Glass Tops, have 
all the power necessary 
for thorough removal of 
moisture from the work. 
Engineered for safety. 


Only 12 by 14 feet 
Floor Space Needed 


Save Steps ...Time... Money 


Geer 
TUMBLERS UNITS 





BILL GLOVER, INC. Dept. ia 
5204 Trumen Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| 
Please send me information on the | 
equipment checked below. | 
([] COMPLETE PACKAGE LAUNDRY | 

(-] OPEN-END WASHERS l 

(-) 18-L8. OPEN-END WASHERS | 

(1) extractors () ironers | 
(C] rumecers () Pressinc wom 
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employment; 14 per cent are being 
educated by the navy. 

A separate study indicates that 78 
per cent of the students’ mothers are 
housewives; 18 per cent are employed, 
and 2 per cent are deceased. No data 
are available on the remainder. 


7,800,000 Veterans Have 
Now Had G.I. Training 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— During the 
past decade, the World War Il G1 
bill has helped build up the nation’s 
reservoirs of trained manpower in 
fields ranging from atomic physics to 
airplane mechanics and from medicine 
to the ministry. 

This fact was disclosed in a special 
research study, released February 10 
by the Veterans Administration, of the 
records of the 7,800,000 veterans who 
had received G.I. bill training since 
the program began in June 1944. This 
total represents more than half of all 
veterans who served in World War II. 

According to the study, 2,600,000 
veterans trained as skilled craftsmen. 
Another 1,500,000 studied for the pro- 
fessions: 700,000 took G.I. training in 
the fields of management and business 
administration. More than 750,000 en- 
rolled in institutional on-farm train- 
ing, a combination of classroom study 
and practical experience on the farm. 
A total of 434,000 trained for clerical 
and sales jobs — secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, business machine operators, in- 
surance salesmen, bank clerks, and the 
like. 

G.I. high school and grade school 
students numbered nearly 300,000, 
many of whom went on to more spe- 
cialized training. 

The rest of the veterans trained for 
nearly all the remaining major occu- 
pations at which man earns his living. 
For the most part, the V.A. study re- 
ported, these were occupations also 
demanding a high degree of skill and 
ability. 

Of the 2,600,000 craftsmen who 
learned their skills under the G.I. bill, 
the largest proportion — 711,000, or 
38 per cent — studied mechanics; auto- 
mobile mechanics was most popular, 
and aircraft mechanics ran second. 

Television and radio trainees num- 
bered 438,000; construction workers 
—carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers and 
others — totaled 383,000; metalwork- 
ers, 288,000; electricians, 138,000, and 
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What Does 


‘or equal” 
Really Mean? 


When you specify sporting 
goods you naturally are con- 
cerned with the quality. 

You can be sure when you 
request and get the brands you 
want! .. . but, can you be sure 
when you also state “or equal” 
on your request. 

Ever stop to think of the 
trouble you let yourself in for 
when you specify “or equal’? 
Who's to say what may be equal 
—ten different experts might 
have ten different interpreta- 
tions. 

Why take chances on trouble 
with equipment that you can’t 
be sure of. Specify the brand or 
brands you want and be sure. 


THE SIGN OF A SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 
_ ASSOCIATION 


1 North LaSalle Street Chicage 2, Illinois 
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Mesta Machine 
employees eat in 


comfort on Goodform 


In a chair 


podtform 


means beauty 
for a lifetime 


In the employees’ cafeteria of the 
Mesta Machine Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, workers 
eat in comfort and style because 
they sit in comfort and style. 


Smart-looking Goodform aluminum 
chairs match the modern surround- 
ings, and the combination of beauty 
with comfort makes an important 
contribution toward better em- 
ployee morale. 


Just as Goodform’s handsome ap- 
pearance and seating comfort appeal 
to employees, so its lifetime wear- 
ability and economy rate high with 
management. Though the initial cost 


There is a complete line 
GF metal furniture — 
desks, tables, chairs, files 


ben 
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is slightly higher than that of ordi- 
nary chairs, Goodform chairs are the 
lowest in over-all cost at any price. 


Goodform’s rigid welded construc- 
tion eliminates expensive breakage. 
And the smooth, fireproof alu- 
minum frames and long-wearing 
plastic upholstery permit swift, easy, 
soap-and-water cleaning. There are 
no splinters, bumps or scratches to 
worry about ever. And Goodform’s 
surprisingly light weight makes 
lifting and moving simple. 


Write for our free color catalog. 
Or inspect Goodform aluminum 
chairs at your local GF branch or 
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This is Goodform 
Institutional Chair No. 4273 


dealer showroom. The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. C-28, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


= < 
SS 7 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
© GF Co. 1954 
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NEWS ...... 


refrigeration and air-conditioning me 
116,000 
the emphasis has been on occupations 
requiring a scientific background 

Engineering was the No. 1 choice 
attracting 450,000 another 
180,000 studied medicine and related 
courses; 114,000 veterans chose other 
branches of the physical and natural 
sciences —~ physics, biology, chemistry 
geology, metallurgy and others 

A total of 238,000 school teachers 
were trained under the G1. bill, as 


chi.nics In the professions, 


veterans, 





dow dressing 


well as 243,000 accountants, 107,000 
lawyers, 93,000 social scientists, 17,000 
writers and journalists, 4000 social 
workers, and 1500 librarians. Scudents 
of the ministry, representing all major 
faiths, numbered 436,000. 

Other types of G.I. bill craining tak- 
en by veterans include the following: 

Art and design, nearly 210,000 vet 
erans. This: field includes drafting, 
commercial art, photography, various 
types of design, decorating and win- 





Have created the finest college 
laboratories in the country! 


Now, before planning your college laboratory, find 


out more about Hamilton equipment. 
Hamilton Engineer for free planning service 
There’s no obligation 


write us today. 
competent help! 


Consult a 
In short, 
just lots of 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


ae 
Pic thtore Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Barbers and beaury culturists, 83,- 
000; policemen and firemen, 43,000; 
bakers and meat curters, 45,000; dress- 
makers and tailors, 76,000; shoemak- 
ers, 32,000; upholsterers, 55,000. 

Music students, 62,000; embalmers 
and undertakers, 9000; surveyors, 
4000; printers, engravers and typeset- 
ters, 61,000. 

The V.A. survey further disclosed 
that of the 7,800,000 World War Il 
veterans who had taken GI. training, 
more than 2,000,000 had gone to col- 
lege; 3,500,000 attended schools below 
the college level; 1,500,000 had trained 
on the job, and more than 750,000 
had trained on the farm 

Although training under the World 
War II GL. bill will not expire until 
1956, new enrollments for virtually all 
veterans came to an end in July 1951 
the deadline for starting training for 
the majority of veterans. For the most 
part, the more than 300,000 veterans 
still in training are those who started 
their courses before the 1951 deadline. 

The peak of the GL training pro- 
gram came in December 1947, when 
some 2,500,000 veterans were enrolled 
in the classroom, at the workbench, 
and on the farm. Current enrollments 
are only one-eighth of this figure and 
are continuing to drop 


U.S. Colleges Will Aid 


Foreign Counterparts 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


leges and universities of this country 


Fourteen col 


are at present initiating contracts with 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
under which they would take over all 
or part of the United States technical 
assistance work in certain Countries 
Negotiations with 20 other institutions 
are now in an exploratory stage 

According to present plans F.O.A 
hopes to have one or more American 
universities working in each of the 
countries to which the United States 
gives technical assistance 

A basic formula for three-year con- 
tracts with educational and other insti- 
tutions was worked out by the agency 
last month. Long-term arrangements of 
this kind were authorized by the Act 
for International Development of May 
1950. 

Before a contract is concluded, the 
first step has been for an institution 
to send a senior dean or similar repre- 
sentative abroad at federal expense to 
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Kitchens like this are in the future of your home economics students. 


Thev expect to be modern 








cook electrically! 


Students have this kind of kitchen in mind... . 
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where they can be \Nlodern 


Every year your schools start with a new 
group of home economics students. They're 
taking that subject because they want to be 
efficient homemakers some day. One thing 
they definitely need is instruction in Electric 
Range cooking. That's because more homes 
every day are being equipped with this mod- 
ern range. It's the kind students look for- 
ward to having in homes of their own. 


School Laboratory Plans 


Te be sure your schools’ home economics 
laboratories are modern, why not 
check them against the helpful 

FREE booklet—“The Modern Home 
Economics Department"? This 
valuable piece of literature includes 
suggested floor plans and other 
practical material, gives examples of 
how other schools arrange and equip 
their laboratories. Use the coupon 
te get your FREE copy! 


ELECTRIC 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

155 East 44th Street, Dept CU-3-54, New York 17, N.Y 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
laboratory planning booklet 


We have (total number) 


cook Kleet rically ! 


To keep your home economics laboratories 
constantly up to date, it is important to 
have not only Electric Ranges, but to have 
the latest models. If yours are out of date, 
your local electric light and power company, 
or electric appliance dealer can advise about 
installing new ones. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
ADMIRAL «+ BENDIX «+ COOLERATOR + CROSLEY 
DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR « MAGIC CHEF 
MONARCH + NORGE + PHILCO + WESTINGHOUSE 


RANGE SECTION 


~home economics 


students in our home 


economics Classes 
Your Name 
Name of School 


Street & No 








Why did arron.) 


Senior High School 


install 


NATIONAL HAND DRYERS; 


Seven months of test with 14 
National Hand Dryers produced 
savings of $116.25 per month 
over roll type paper towels after 
deducting cost of electricity 


Dryers were “Maintenance free despite 
the rough treatment given them by some 
of the students 


National Hand Dryers eliminate cost 
of towels, storing of towels, filling 
cabinets, disposing of towels, cleaning 
washrooms, plumbing service 


Secure improved sanitation 


impartial tests conducted by the U.S 
Health Service prove conclusively that 
National Hand Drying is far more 
sanitary than hand drying by any other 
method. Ask for complete Public 
Health Report 


-»-dries hands completely 
dry in 20 seconds! 


Do you really know how much your 
washroom service is costing you? Save 
85< out of every $1 you are now 
spending for washroom maintenance 
Fill in coupon and attach to company 
letterhead for complete information. 


NATIONAL DRYER SALES CORPORATION 


616 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Send me the facts. Cost comparison of towels vs. 
National Hand Dryers, Public Health Service Re- 
port and descriptive literature 

Nome Tithe 

Company 


Address 
City. 
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work out a tentative program for the 
foreign country being aided 

According to available reports, off 
cials have been rejuctant to list the 
institutions with which they are nego- 
tiating or the countries to which they 
may be assigned. Reference was made, 
however, to the fact that the fol- 
lowing institutions had sent or were 
sending deans for surveys: Colorado 
State, Washington State, Columbia, 
Minnesota, California State Polytech- 
nic, Southwest Louisiana Institute. 

The participating university is’ ex- 
pected to establish relations with its 
educational counterpart in the foreign 
country, to send members of its faculty 
to that institution and help it develop 
extension and demonstration work in 
technical fields in such a way as to 
create a center of technical assistance 
and to establish the sort of relationship 
to the public that American institu- 
tions have established 

Land-grant colleges that are oriented 
to the particular needs of the various 
states are most likely to be suited to 
technical assistance abroad. In seeking 
the right institution for the right job, 
F.O.A. is consulting with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, and the Association of 
Urban Universities. 


No Subversives in City 
Colleges’ 5465 Employes 


New York. — None of the board's 
5465 employes is a member of a sub- 
versive Organization, “with the possible 
exception of those persons who may 
be presently under inquiry.” 

So announced Joseph B. Cavallaro, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, here last month. 

In compliance with the Feinberg law 
of New York State barring subver- 
sives from employment in_ public 
schools, Dr. Cavallaro declared the 
presidents of the four city colleges, 
the dean of the board’s division of 
teacher education, and the board's ad- 
ministrator had certified to him that, 
with possible exceptions, as of the 
December pay roll “no employes under 
their jurisdiction to the best of their 
knowledge and belief are in violation 
of the Feinberg law.” 

On February 1, Michael A. Castaldi, 
former first assistant corporation coun- 
sel, was retained as special counsel to 
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Let One Room 
be the Judge 


Here's an experiment you can’t afford to miss. 

Take a small room . . . one that really needs painting 

. and test paint it with Barreled Sunlight Odor-Free 
Alkyd Flat or Semi Gloss. 


YOU WON'T BELIEVE YOUR EYES 

Just one coat .. . the easiest, fastest coat that ever 
went on the wall... leaves a smooth, uniform surface 
with outstanding hiding and “‘hold out”’ properties... 
a surface that looks like a two-coat job. Yes, and it’s the 
most durable, practical surface that anyone could want 
..-washable, scrubbable, even scuff marks wipe right off. 

Odor-free, fast-drying, easy to apply with brush, 
spray or roller, Barreled Sunlight Alkyd Finishes... in 
white or wanted colors . . . will most certainly cut your 
painting costs and losses due to down time. 

Try them. Test them. Let one room be the judge. Write 
for free color card and name of your nearest Barreled 
Sunlight distributor. Barreled 
Sunlight Paint Company, 35-C 
Dudley St., Providence 1, R.I. 
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“Barreled 4 — 
-Sunlig ht: 
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in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, tnere's @ Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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the board, in charge of the unit now 
conducting an investigation. 
Before the creation of the special 


unit, Dr. Cavallaro reported, 14 board 
PLANNING AND employes had been dismissed under 
Section 903 of the city charter for 
-U Rais ‘ ce refusal to answer questions before con- 
NGS a gressional committees on the ground 
' | of possible self-incrimination. The char- 
THAT STAND TRE ©» | ter provides that any municipal employe 
who refuses to answer authorized 
questions on such ground forfeits his 
job and tenure. Thirteen employes 
have appealed their dismissal. 

After the creation of the board's 
special unit in June, six staff members 
resigned or retired. “Subsequent inves- 
tigation,” Dr. Cavallaro said, “indicated 
that these six staff members would 
have been the subject of inquiry by 
the special unit.’ 


College Evaluates Own 


Educational Facilities 


New York. —An Office of Institu- 
tional Research has recently been 
established at Hunter College to eval- 
uate the college's educational facilities 
and study its most pressing problems. 

According to President George N 
Shuster, one of the first studies will 
be conducted by Prof. Arthur E. Lorch 
of furnishings that distinguish of the chemistry department on the 


From years of experience 


comes the taste and quality 


a Field’s Contract Division growing use of women chemists in in- 
dustry and will compare Hunter's pro- 
gram for chemistry majors with that 
| of other colleges. 

in functional and tasteful furnishings The increasing number of foreign 
for today, but are planned to stand the test | students at Hunter will inspire a study 
by Prof. Jean T. Wilde of the German 
department on teaching English to 
Our specialists will help you in any phase | college students whose native tongue 
is not English. 

The research department will be 


supervised by Dr. Mina S. Rees, dean 
They will assist you in choosing | of faculty 


assignment Dx wrimitor#ries, lounges, dining 


areas by Field's are not only the best 


of time in both long wear and style 


of your furnishing program or completely 


handle one room or an entire building 


from our unusually wide range 


of furnishings and accessories Bequest Aids Yenching, 

Visit our showrooms or write .. . Now in Hands of Reds 
CHICAGO.—Mrs. Anita McCormick 
Blaine, philanthropist and daughter of 
Cyrus H. McCormick, left $333,000 
to Yenching University, Peking, China, 
it was revealed when her will was filed 

MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY for probate here last month. 

The grant to Yenching University 


once a Christian institution but now 


in Communist hands, presents a prob 
MERCHANDISE MART © CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


lem to the trustees. The records and 


contract division 





affairs of the university are being 
ee handled at the office of the United 
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This proved daylighting method 
opens new horizons for educators, 
architects and builders seeking 

to create the ideal environment 
for learning. 








America’s 











most 
advanced 


schoolroom 


"Tue contpination of Toplite Panels 
and Light-Directing Glass Block 
makes every previous concept of 
schoolroom planning, decoration and 
arrangement outdated, No longer 

is it necessary to confine close detail 
work to the area nearest the windows. 

For example, in this experimental 
classroom the combination of Toplite 
Panels in the roof and Light-Directing 
Glass Block in side walls provides 
adequate natural illumination even 
on an overcast day. 

The ideas perfected in this “class- 
room of tomorrow” are available to 
you, today. Write for the details. 
Address: Classroom Research 

Twelve years of research at the Daylighting Laboratory, University Owens Ilinois Dept. CU-3, Box 
of Michigan, made this “classroom of tomorrow” possible, today. 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio, 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS Owen s-ILLINOIS 


TWO (1) PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Ihés certainly ’s @ 
ulet folace to work! 


Yes thanks fo ou 
FIBRETONE 
Acoustical Coilings! 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer in sound control, 
recommends Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way 
to reduce disturbing noise at low cost. 


are easily installed over new or 
existing construction, 


Because DISTRACTING NOISE can 
lead to confusion and careless mistakes 
in schoolwork, practically all new 
schools include acoustical ceilings for 
noise absorption. However, even if 
your school was constructed before 
sound control became an established 
science, you can have Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and 
quickly installed over your present ceil- 
ings with litle interruption to regular 
routine. 


Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers 
an acoustical ceiling which is highly 
efficient yet modest in cost. It con- 
sists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds 
of small holes have been drilled. These 


holes act as “noise-traps” where sound 
energy is dissipated. Fibretone is pre- 
decorated, can be paintedand repainted, 
and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 


Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombus- 
tibletile with great architectural appeal; 
Transite*, panels made of fireproof as- 
bestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated 
metal panels backed with a noncom- 
bustible, sound-absorbing element. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acous- 
tical expert, or for a free book entitled 
“Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. CU, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials. 
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NEW LIBRARY OF OKLAHOMA A & M 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, where “‘Caril- 
lonic Bells’’ sound from the tower. 


“Carillonic Bells 


bring new 
audible spirit to 
campus life 


One of the nation’s largest 
carillons is now a popular fea- 
ture of the new library build- 
ing at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. Combining the 25-note 
“Coronation” and the 61-note 
“Arlington” “Carillonic Bells” 
instruments, the installation 
provides the tonal equivalent 
of 354.834 pounds of cast 
bells. 

Oklahoma A & M joins the 
growing host of educational 
institutions proving how 
“Carillonic Bells” promote the 
cultural activities of campus 
and community. With tones 
as pure and brilliant as those 
of finest cast bells, and wide 
undistorted volume, “Caril- 
lonic Bells” give thrilling 
pleasure to everyone. Let us 
give you the full details, write 
to: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
27365 Carillon Hill 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Carilion control cabinets, consoles and automatic 
piaying equipment showing space-saving compactness. 
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| been created. 
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Board for Christian Colleges in China, 
which operates in New York City and 
which 


also serves as a trustee for a 


| dozen additional Protestant institutions 


of learning that are in the hands of 
the Chinese Reds 

Mary Ferguson, associate secretary 
of the United Board, has asked trus- 
tees of the Blaine estate to determine 


whether the $333,000 bequest could 


| be diverted to other projects for the 


higher education of Chinese. She said 
the board supports a college at Hong 


| Kong and expects to open one on 


Formosa. 


Rochester Reorganizes 
to Coordinate Teaching, 
Research and Management 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The University 


| of Rochester has undertaken a major 


administrative reorganization. It is a 
far-reaching program to coordinate 
fully the education and research activ- 
ities and the business management of 
its six schools and colleges. 

To bring about this centralization 
of effort several new positions were 
recommended by President Cornelis 
W. de Kiewiet and were approved by 
the board of trustees. 

A cabinet of operating deans has 
It will meet with the 
president twice a month to consider 


| educational and other problems involv- 


ing the entire university, as well as 
those of the individual divisions. Its 
members include the deans of the col- 
lege of 


arts medical 


school, graduate school, and university 


and science, 
school, and the director of the Eastman 
School of Music 

An advisory council has been set 
up to confer with the president on 
matters of major policy affecting cen- 
tral administration. It will meet regu 
larly with the deans’ cabinet. Its mem 
bers include the university's financial 
and business management heads, the 


| vice president for educational admin 
| istration, and the director of research 


administration. The cabinet and advi 


sory group will work in close relation- 


| ship on over-all university policies 


“The increasing complexity and ex- 
pansion of the university's operations, 
especially since World War II, have 
made it and 


define clearly the functions of various 


necessary to reallocate 


| . . . 7) a 
administration leaders,” Dr. de Kiewiet 


3 copies in | minute for 


LESS THAN 
4¢ A COPY 


The Kodak Verifax Printer 
is sensationally different 
It enables you to make your copies 
on ordinary paper instead of specially 
treated papers .. . and you get at least 
instead of one—from 
each sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. 


three « opies 


As a result, you can copy letters, 
charts, magazine pages, and other ma- 
terial with new speed, new economy. 


Anyone in your office can turn out 
these legible black-on-white Verifax 
copies after a few minutes’ instruction 

. and no adjustment in your present 
room lighting is required. 

The only equipment needed is the 
Kodak Verifax Printer, priced for every 
office at a low $240—an investment 
that will soon be paid off by your 
savings in retyping costs alone. What 
a girl types in hours, she can copy in 
minutes with this new machine. And 


no mistakes —ever! 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


See how this completely new, com- 
pletely different method can cut your 
office-copy costs. Mail 


coupon today. 


4. . 
Eastman Kodak Company ig? 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City State 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 


oF 
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declared. To accomplish this, the fol 
lowing new appointments have been 
made 

Raymond L. Thompson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, has been named 
senior vice president and treasurer and 
will continue as the institution's chief 
financial officer. He will be free to 
direct financial policy matters and 
business organization. 

Hulbert W. Tripp, associate treas- 
urer, has been made vice president for 
investments and business manager. The 


appointment emphasizes the growing 
importance of the university's invest- 
ment policy in a period when eco- 
nomic and world conditions are sub- 
ject to change and fluctuation. He is 
expected to devote much of his time 
to study of market conditions and to 
keep in close touch with industrial 
developments and trends in the na- 
tional economy. 

LaRoy B. Thompson, coordinator of 
sponsored research, is now director of 
research administration. He will seek 


fer TERRAZZO anv 


Nestat 


ALL OTHER FLOORS 


Certain crystalline chemicals that 
are common ingredients of many 
detergents and powdered soaps 
can — through repeated use — 
severely damage terrazzo flooring. 


Be safe with Briten-All, the 
powerful but neutral cleaner with 
non-crystalline characteristics. 


Briten-All will not injure the 
finest floors or floor finishes 

. Approved by the National 
Terrazzo & Mosaic Association 
and terrazzo contractors through- 
out the United States. 


Write Dept. CB for literature 
and complete product data. 


INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


to expand the university's opportu- 
nities for creative research, adequately 
financed and supported, and to en- 
courage and correlate new areas in the 
field of research. Too, he is to con- 
tinue to assist the administration in 
maintaining adequate financial balance 
between research and teaching activ- 
ities. 

The fourth member of the advisory 
council is Dr. Henry C. Mills, pro- 
fessor of education and formerly dean 
of University School, who recently 
began his duties in the newly created 
position of vice president for educa- 
tional administration. 

From the business management 
standpoint, the university is expected 
to benefit from uniform and central- 
ized procedures for accounting, pur- 
chasing, general business activities, 
maintenance of buildings and grounds, 
and operation of student residences 
and dining halls, it is reported. 

The great increase in Rochester's 
activities and operating costs is re- 
flected in the rise in annual expenses 
to a new peak of $13,656,000 in the 
last fiscal year, which is more than 
$9,000,000 higher than 10 years ago 
and more than $5,000,000 higher than 
five years ago. Fundamental research, 
conducted by various departments of 
the university, supported by federal and 
state governments, industry and foun- 
dations, amounted to more than $3,- 
400,000 last year. 


Holds Arizona Schools 
Can’t Insure in Mutuals 

New York.—The National Under 
writer, national insurance magazine, 
reported in its February 4 issue that 
Joseph F. Walton, deputy county at- 
torney for schools in Maricopa County, 
Arizona, has ruled that insurance poli- 
cies held by school districts with mu- 
tual companies are void. He said his 
finding is not a reflection on mutual 
companies but is based purely on “con- 
stitutional prohibition.” 

Maricopa County, which includes 
Phoenix, has considerable fire coverage 
in mutual companies, and Mr. Walton 
said he sent to each school district a 
copy of his ruling, and also recom- 
mended mutual contracts be canceled. 

Mr. Walton said his opinion is based 
on one issued by Arthur Y. LaPrade 
in 1923 when he was attorney general. 
He explained that under the constitu- 
tion it is illegal for a political sub- 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 


RUGGEDLY-BUILT SCHOOL LOCKERS! 


URORAS™ 4ILTINOISs 


LESTEEL EQUIPMENT INC? 


RT eM = tae 


—_ 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for alli their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 
equipment means lasting beauty . . . longer life 
. .. that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with a pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 
line. You'll find school office furn- 
iture and lockers for every 


SINGLE-TIER purpose. 
LOCKERS NO. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK 





si NO. 810 


DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 


NO. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE 


ASE FILES ARE 

AVAILABLE IN 

3 COMPLETE é 2a | 

PRICE RANGES ; NO. 3487 
STORAGE CABINET 


BOX AND MULTIPLE 


: NO. 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 
TIER LOCKERS NO. 5401 FILE 





WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 





: 4 ————_} L 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 Biveprint File No. 5201 File No. 3489 
Secretary's Chair Drafting Chair Wardrobe 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Minohe 
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UITION 


PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 
to provide a method by which schools 
and colleges may grant the convenience 
of monthly payments while they re- 
ceive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent to schools 


and colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC, 


Lexington 2-1662 ¢ S47 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


P ETERSON ess Fine Furniture Choice of 


America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boards throughout the country have 
chosen Peterson quality furniture. 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 


The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
tinval research ond experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educators assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request 
for free consultation and literature 
is urged. No obligation of course. 


Renae PETERSON « “. INC 


1228 Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois 
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division to become a member of a 
company and offer the subdivisions 
credit. Mutual companies have non- 
assessable policies, but Mr. Walton 
said the courts have found such poli- 
cies assessable. 


85% of Bryn Mawr 
Ph.D.’s Hold Jobs 


BRYN MAwRr, Pa.—Early returns 
coming in on the survey being con- 
ducted by Bryn Mawr College reveal 
that 85 per cent of women who hold 
a Ph.D. degree from the college are 
currently employed, with most of them 
active in the professional positions for 
which their graduate education pre- 
pared them. 

In commenting on the study, Kath- 
arine E. McBride, president of Bryn 
Mawr, points out that of all women 
graduates across the country 50 per 
cent are employed outside their homes. 
The greatest number of working col- 
lege women are in the age groups 
under 25 and above 35. 

The survey of all those who have 
received graduate degrees conferred by 
Bryn Mawr for 68 years was recently 
undertaken because of nationwide con- 
cern about manpower shortages. The 
findings indicate a contradiction of the 
prevailing opinion that women do not 
continue long in employment. 

Results of the survey reveal the 
women Ph.D.’s of the last century 
usually remained single. Of those who 
have taken their degree in the 1940's 
more than half have married. Incom 
plete information puts the present 
mean salaries between $5500 and 
$6500, taken as an average in all 
stages of the careers surveyed 


Report on Study of 
Cleveland Colleges 

CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Com- 
mission on Higher Education recently 
published the results of a year-long 
survey in dealing with the problems 
of higher education in the Cleveland 
area. 

Results of the survey indicated that 
the colleges in the Cleveland area need 
more money for current operating ex- 
penses and also additional funds for 
extension. According to the commis- 
sion study, by 1960 the present facili- 
ties will be inadequate 7 

It was suggested that the Cleveland 
institutions consider the establishment 
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ectrifying 


Announcement! 


For 21 years, IBM has been making the finest 
typewriters in the world! 

And now two new model IBM Electrics are ready for 
you the new Standard and the new Executive *! 
These new IBM’s have exciting new features 
never before available on any typewriter! 

And the work anyone can turn out 1s so fine 

that every letter is a masterpiece of typing! 

You can get all the facts about these bezutifully- 
designed IBM’s by writing to: 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, DEPT. CU 
¢ , V V 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 














Electric Typewriter 
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of an agency to serve as a receptacle 
for corporation funds contributed to 
higher education in general and not to 
any institution in particular. Accord- 
ing to information furnished the com- 
mission, all Cleveland colleges and uni- 
versities are mot engaged in 
pendent fund drives 


inde- 


The commission report also indi- 
cated it might be wise to consolidate 
some activities of the various institu- 
tions and that an effort should be made 
to reduce athletic costs, eliminating 


KUMFORT 


football if necessary. It was suggested 
that a Northern Ohio League be estab- 
lished, cutting traveling expenses, in 
view of the fact that too few students 
are served by large athletic expendi- 
tures. It was strongly urged that joint 
use of a common athletic plant be 
made for Western Reserve and Case 
Institute of Technology, and that joint 
library facilities also be shared by these 
institutions. 

The commission report concluded 
by stating that “campuses of Greater 


in the BROOKS MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SOLID KUMFORT Chairs That Fold 
were selected for the Brooks Memorial 
Union Building because of their comfort 
and beauty and the ease with which they 
can be moved. They are styled to har- 
monize with the finest interiors. 


Frames of hardwood joined by the 
famous Rastetter Hinge and Brace give 
these chairs the strength to withstand 
hard, constant use. They have the added 
advantage of foldability. Write today for 
illustrated catalog. 


PINE FURNITURE THAT FOLOS 


Cleveland make up a loosely organized 
system in which there is danger of 
unnecessary duplication of facilities 
and effort.” 


Large Grant for Research 


New YorK.—The Carnegie Corpo 
ration of New York announced total 
grants amounting to $1,058,000 to 14 
educational institutions and agencies in 
the United States and the British 
dominions and colonies. The largest 
single grant of $465,000 was allo- 
cated to the Social Science Research 
Council of New York for research 
fellowships to young social scientists 
on college and university faculties. 
The second largest grant of $250,000 
went to Yale University for its teacher- 
training program initiated by A. Whit- 
ney Griswold, president. The Yale 
program was establisted in the belief 
that the liberal arts university could 
and should help improve teaching in 
secondary schools. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Charles Wallace 
McKenzie has 
been named 
fourth president of 
Mary Baldwin 
College at Staun 
ton, Va. The for 
mer dean of West 
minster College, Chertes W. McKenzie 
Fulton, Mo., will assume his new duties 
July 1. Dr. McKenzie recently returned 
from England, where he 
years in research on a book entitled 


spent two 


“Party Government in England.” 

William H. Finnie, assistant super 
intendent of the buildings and grounds 
department of Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, Hoboken, N.J., has Tecently 
been named purchasing agent of the 
institution. Mr. Finnie will succeed 
John F. Wright, who is resigning from 
the purchasing office to take a position 
with private industry. 

Warren B. Scott, head resident coun 
selor of Washington State College at 
Pullman, recently was made director of 
housing and training of dormitory 
counselors at New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, State 
College, N.M. 

Edward K. Lebohner, treasurer of 
Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y., was 
recently elected to the board of directors 
of the University Bank for a one-year 
term. Mr. Lebohner became treasurer 
of Alfred University in 1946; before 
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Before — Hot sun rays flooding through school windows cause sharp 
temperature rise and harsh glare, reducing classroom efficiency. 
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After — Kaiser Aluminum Shade Screening keeps sun rays outside 
windows, eliminates glare, admits soft light. Air circulates freely. 


SCHOOL ROOMS STAY 15 COOLER 


with low-cost Kaiser Aluminum Shade Screening! 


Magnified view shows patented con- 
struction of Kaiser Aluminum Shade 
Screening. 


Helps provide comfortable rooms for 
First Baptist Church, Van Nuys, Calif. 


Handsome installation on National 
Broadcasting Company offices. 
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Ir the summer sun makes your 
school rooms hot and uncomfortable 
for students and teachers investigate 
Kaiser Aluminum Shade Screening. 


<4 Tiny louvers deflect hot sun rays 
before they hit window glass, thus 
removing a major cause of high room 
temperatures. Rooms stay as much 
as 15” cooler in hottest sun! 


Cuts air conditioning costs 


Shade Screening reduces peak load. 
Where new air conditioning is 
planned smaller, lower cost units 
may be used. Existing units operate 
much more economically. Where air 
conditioning is not feasible, Shade 


Screening gives dramatic relief at 
low cost. 


Low Maintenance — Long Life 


Takes years of rugged weather with 
no maintenance required. Can't 
cause ugly rust stains under win- 
dows. Corrosion-resistant. Never 
needs painting. Precision-produced 
from strong, durable, high-grade alu- 
minum. Yet Kaiser Aluminum Shade 
Screening is surprisingly low in cost! 

Act now! Mail coupon below for 
free sample demonstrator and com- 
plete information. 

For names of your nearest dealers, 
contact Kaiser Aluminum sales of- 
fice listed in your telephone book. 


Kaiser Aluminum 
SHADE SCREENING 


FREE DEMONSTRATOR! KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC. 





Actual sample of Kaiser 
Aluminum Shade Screen- 
ing shows how it blocks 
sun rays. Full information 
and name of your nearest Address. 
dealer included. Mail cou- 


Name. 








Consumer Service Division 
359 Kaiser Bidg., Oakland, California 
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that time he had been sales manager of 
the Fibale Equipment Company of 
New York City. 
Martha H. 
Biehle, formerly 
director of the 
Leadership Con 
ference Program 
for the American 
Friends Service 
Committee, has 
been named to the Merthe 1. Biehie 
newly created post of dean of students 


at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 


according to a recent announcement by 


Thomas A. Spragens, president. Miss 
Biehle’s appointment became effective 
March 1}. 

Dr. T. Raymond McConnell, chan 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, Buf- 
talo, N.Y., recently announced his resig- 
nation, effective at the end of the 
academic year, in order to devote him- 
self to teaching, writing and research 
at the University of California. Dr. 
McConnell has been head of the Uni 


an open letter to a university president 


what could you do with 
one million dollars? 


campaigns for 


Some university presidents don’t really need a 
million dollars! 

But most university and college presidents cer- 
tainly would like to see that kind of money added 
to their school’s bank account. 


Maybe it would be for a new dormitory—or li- 
brary or new athletic facilities. Maybe it’s money 
for the sinking fund—-or sustaining funds. Either 
way, a million or so would go a long way. 

As financial campaign directors for many colleges, 
churches and institutions throughout the United 
States, we can tell you a lot about how to get the 
money you need, 

We'd like to meet with you and your treasurer or 
trustees and describe our services to you in 
detail. There is never any charge or obligation for 
preliminary counselling——-we guarantee your time 
would be well spent. 

The first step? A brief note outlining your aims 
in a fund raising campaign or development pro- 
gram is all that is necessary. We will contact vou 
immediately with suggestions—and arrange for a 
conference with one of our officers. Interested? 
Write us today—the next time you're dictating. 


Mr. Douglas G. Burrill, Jr., President 
CAMPAIGN ASSOCIATES, wwe. 
200 Esplanade Building, 424 Nichols Road 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 


P.S. Of course, your inquiry will be held in the 
strictest confidence. 


capital needs 
sustaining funds 
alumni organizations 
debt retirement 


scholarship funds 
community relations 
endowment 


versity of Buffalo since 1950; prior to 
that time he was dean of the college of 
science, literature and arts at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 

Henry T. 
Heald, chancellor 
of New York Uni- 
versity, has been 
elected a trustee of 
stock of Teachers 
Insurance & An- 
nuity Association 
of America and 
also has been named a board member 
of its companion organization, College 
Retirement Equities Fund, according 
to an announcement by R. McAllister 
Lloyd, president of both T.I.A.A. and 
C.R.E.F. Chancellor Heald succeeds 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University, who served 10 years on the 
board which holds the nonprofit stock 
of T.LA.A. in trust for the policy 
holders. 


Henry T. Heald 


William J. Curran, formerly chief 
accountant at the University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb., has been named finance 
secretary of the University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. His appointment 
became effective March 1, when he suc 
ceeded Chester S. Ball, who resigned a 
few months ago. Sherwood A. Barrow, 
formerly assistant purchasing agent with 
the Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi 
cago, became purchasing agent of the 
University of Omaha on February 16. 

George D. Crofts, formerly controller 
and treasurer of the University of Buf 
falo, died recently at 73 years of age. 
He was controller and treasurer of the 
university from 1921 until his retire 
ment in 1951. He served as president 
of the Eastern Association of College 
and University Business Officers in 
1939-40, 

Emil Anderson, for many years busi 
ness manager of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College at DeKalb, died sud 
denly following a brief illness. 

Dr. Henry W. Elson, president of 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., from 
1916 to 1921, died recently at 96 years 
of age. 

Caroline Ruutz-Rees, founder and 
former headmistress of Rosemary Hall 
for Girls at Greenwich, Conn,, died 


February 15 at the age of 88. 


Dr. Jchn Lloyd Newcomb, who re- 
tired as president of the University of 
Virginia in 1947 after 14 years in office, 


died February 22. He was 72. 
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Still the Finest for ‘54 


Monroe 


FOLDING PEDESTAL 
BANQUET TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
CHURCHES AND ALL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


e Replace your old, heavy and obsolete folding tables with new, Mod- MONROE TRUCKS FOR 
ern Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, the tables with the exclusive 
Folding Pedestal and the positive non-tip design. Tables equipped FOLDING TABLES & CHAIRS 
with special tops of Beauty-Bonded Formica or Ornacel in four 
attractive finishes also available. Many models designed for school Truck No. TS 
and institutional use. Transport - Stor- 
age. Holds up to 12 
tables. 


ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT TABLES 


These tables may be 
used in the Kinder- 
garten and Inter- } | Chair Truck No. 
mediate grades or wu TSC, Will trans- 
extended to a full 
30” for adult din- 
ners. 


port and store up 


to 40 chairs. 


TEACHER'S KINDERGARTEN TABLE 
Teacher sits with WRITE FOR NEW 
the class ... Bet- . <ro 
ter control, great- : as 1954 CATALOG ene 
er class interest. WITH TABLES IN 
Adjustable from FULL COLOR 
20 to 30 inches. AND CURRENT 


FOUNDED 1908 BY H. W. MONROE DISCOUNTS 


THE Non roe : Company 


77 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of College 

and University Housing Officers 

President: J. C. Schilletter, lowa State 
College; vice president: M. R. Shaw, Cornell 
University; secretary-treasurer: Ruth N. Don- 
nelly, University of California, Berkeley. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officer Associations 
President: Irwin K. French, Wellesley Col- 


lege; vice president: Gerald D. Henderson, 
Vanderbilt University; secretery-treasurer: 


Nelson A. Wahistrom, University of Wash- 
ington. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Max W. Sappenfield, Univer- 
sity of Indiana Medical Center, Indianep- 
olis; secretary-treasurer: Clara Stimson, 
University of Rochester; executive secre- 
tary: Donald E. Dickason, University of 
Iinois. Permanent headquarters, 809 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, lil. 

Convention: August 1954, University of 
California and California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Gym floor run down ? 
save it with SEAL-O-SAN. 





Would you like to get extra years from your pres- 
ent gym floor? Even though it may be old and worn, you 
can prolong its useful life for many years with Seal-O-San 


Gym Floor Finish. 


Either sand the floor or remove the old finish with 
Wade Seal and Varnish Remover. Then apply Seal-O-San. 
You save the expense of a new floor, and have a non-slip- 
pery, glare-free playing surface at low cost. 


Daily maintenance is reduced and scrubbing is 
eliminated, too. Write today for complete information. 


HUNTINGTON «© LABORATORIES 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 
President: J. B. Cephas, Virginia State 
College; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Convention: May 2-4, Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Central Association 


President: Jacob Taylor, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: T. N. McClure, 
Knox College. 


Convention: April 25-27, Oklahoma A.&M. 
College, Stillwater. 


Eastern Association 


President: John W. S. Littlefield, Colgate 
University; secretary-treasurer: Irwin  K. 
French, Wellesley College. 


Convention: Dec. 5-7, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C 


Southern Association 
President: J. H. Dewberry, University Sys- 
tem of Georgia; secretary-treasurer: Gerald 
D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 
Convention: April 28-May |, Raleigh, N.C. 


Western Association 


President: George W. Green, Californie 
Institute of Technology; secretary: Duncan 
McFadden, Stanford University. 

Convention: May 9-11, Rickey's Studio 
Inn, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: Sam Brewster, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: A. F. 

Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 


Convention: May 3-5, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Louis Day Jr., University of 
Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Convention: April 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


25-28, Edgewater 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Forrest Abbott, Barnard Col- 
lege; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 
Convention: May 5-7, Huntington Hotel, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 

President: Mrs. Veta Lee Smith, Marshall 

College, Huntington, W.Va.; executive sec- 


retary: Marvin W. Topping, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Convention: June 21-24, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: R. C. Avery, Cornell Campus 
Store, lthace, N.Y.; executive secretary: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Convention: April 20-23, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Specialized CRANE plumbing 
plays an important part 
school planning 





in sound 


Your choice of plumbing fixtures for new school wash- 
rooms is based on the answers to many vital questions: 
Are they designed for school use? Are they easy to 
operate? Easy to keep clean? Easy to maintain — and 
seldom in need of maintenance? Durable and resistant 


to rough usage? 


Crane Dial-ese faucets last longer, help reduce 
water bills. All working parts are contained in one 
simple replaceable cortridge. And because Crane 
faucets turn off with the water pressure, instead of 
against it, the water itself helps hold the valve closed, 
helps stop wasteful dripping. 


Of course they are, if they’re made by Crane. Insist- 
ence on Crane is a recognized mark of good school 


pla nning. 


A good example of Crane school plumbing is this Norwich lavatory with a push-button liquid 
soap dispenser and a Crane Dial-ese Neu-Spray faucet for faster, easier hand-washing. 


Several small washrooms instead of a few large mean more fixtures. But they often mean better use of 


ones may help you two ways! 


1. The more washrooms, the less time wasted getting 
to them... and the less traflic congestion in nearby 
corridors. 

2. The more washrooms, the more flexibility in planning 
—both for the present and for future expansion, 


More washrooms (but smaller ones) do not necessarily 


the fixtures you have. 
Ask your architect if this suggestion fits in with your 
own expansion plans. And let him know your preference 


CRANE Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES FITTINGS... PIPI PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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POSITIONS 


WANTED 


Business Manager—Broad administrative, ac- 
counting, budget and cost control experience; 
desires responsible position requiring tact, 
resourcefulness and ability to get things done; 
excellent record of accomplishment during 25 
years of diversified industrial management 
work; B.C.8S. New York University: prefer 
west const or south Write Box CW 197, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





* 
Husiness Manager - Comptroller - Auditor 
Ave 47; 28 years’ varied accounting experi- 
ence, including university, desires permanent 











connection with Christian college or university 
in the East. Write Box CW 195, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager or Comptroller Experience 
as full-time college business manager and fis- 
eal director of public school system; strong 
background in accounting; M.A. degree; mar- 
ried. Write Box CW 196, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Union Director—Male; five years ex- 
perience as student assistant and as director of 
college union and dormitories; experienced in 
opening and organizing new project; experi- 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 
minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forme close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Hil. 








STADIUMS 
NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 
Seuth Bend, Ind 


U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Point, N.Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
lafayette, Ind. 
MEMORIAL STADIUM 
Little Rock, Ark. 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Kelamereo, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Minneapolis, Minn 


7O16 EUCLID AVENUE 





NATION’S LEADING DESIGNERS 


” FIELD HOUSES 


Over 50 years experience in selection of site, preliminary investi- 
gotion, complete design and modernization of sports structures. 


Write or Wire 


th OSBORN ENGINEERING Company 


STADIUMS 


BALL PARKS 


BALL PARKS 
CLEVELAND STADIUM 
Cleveland, Ohie 
YANKEE STADIUM 
New York, N.Y. 
FENWAY PARK 
Boston, Mass 
MILWAUKEE STADIUM | 

Milwevkee, Wisc. 
BRIGGS STADIUM | 
Detroit, Mich. | 
GRIFFITH STADIUM 
Washington, D. C. 
COMISKEY PARK 
Chicago, I. 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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enced in university and small college operation 
Write Box CW 179, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 





Housing Food Service Director—Male; exten- 
sive training and experience planning, furnish- 
ing, staff development of residence halls and 
all phases of operation; references; east, south 
or southeast location preferred. Write Box 
CW 185, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Tep Flight Business Administrator — Expert 
on surveys, budgetary controls, systems, re- 
ports, investment supervision; outstanding rec- 
ord; salary to fit budget. Write Box CW 188, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Service Director Position wanted in 
large university; eight years as food director, 
enrollment of two thousand and three hun- 
dred boarding students; at present four years 
as food manager serving five thousand meals 
a day, working under the federal ration 
system feeding at a low cost; prefer college 
work; commissary steward four years; 
graduate of Cooks and Bakers School, two 
years; B.A.; age 36; dependable and honest; 
ean furnish good recommendations. Write 
Box CW 198, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Administrative Dietitian. University in the 
South; new building and equipment; 3000 
meals daily. Write Box CO 139, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Assistant Director of Housing University in 
west; counseling background desirable; posi- 
tion available immediately; in reply give 
resumé of training and background. Write 
Box CO 133, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Dormitory Manager—-Experienced man for a 
men's dormitory, capacity four hundred; mid- 
west municipal university. Write Box CO 
188, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS 


Field Representative Midwest endowed col- 
lege needs field man for financial promotion 
department; age 25-40; experienced in adver- 
tising. selling, teaching, public relations; we 
will train you. Write Box CO 140, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Plant Superintendent (At once Permanent) 
State school in large southwestern city; grad- 
uate engineer or equivalent in experience; 
medical school, approximately 400 students, 
large campus; building program under con- 
struction; must have person eapable to assume 
responsibility for all maintenance upkeep of 
buildings, roads, utilities, transportation, with 
hasis on pl air conditioning and 
scientific laboratory installation; give resumé 
of training and experience, salary request, 
when available. Write Box CO 137, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
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Projector Runs 


Without One 


“ 2/2 Years 
Drop of Oil! 


“Operation 1000” proves projector lubrication a problem of the past... 


1000 hours of projector operation is equal 
to two and a half years of hard, steady use in 
the average school. That’s a lot of projection 
time—enough to show more than 2 million 
feet of film. And it’s a lot of time for a pro- 
jector to run without breakdowns, adjust- 
ments, Or maintenance... without even a 
single drop of oil. Only one sound projector 
could do it—the Kodascope Pageant! 


Dealer proves the point 


An amazing public test conducted by the 
Colorado Visual Aids Supply Co. of Denver, 
Colorado, has proved that the Pageant can 
stand up to just such a grueling ordeal... 
and come right back for more! Two Koda- 
scope Pageants, selected at random from 
stock, were run constantly for 1000 hours... 
day and night, week after week, for a whole 
month and a half without a minute's rest. 

And they took the punishment every second of 
the time! 

How did the Pageants perform after this 


iF YOU... 


that are costing money 


. 3 s 
re using projector “eters 
. . have ever been incon 


to maintain or if you 
venienced by untimely pro 
downs, y¥ 
by equipping your org 
scope Pageant 


out notice). See your dea 
stration or just mail the coupon. 
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jector break- 
ially 

ill be able to save substantia 
net enization with Koda- 
Sound Projectors. Prices stort 


2 th. 
te $375 (subject to change w! 
penn ler for a free demon- 


grueling endurance test? “Just like brand 
new!” says Mr. Hal Guzofsky, Manager of 
the Colorado firm. “The mechanisms oper- 
ated as smoothly and quietly at the end of 
the run as the day we set them up!” 

The amazing results of this test were pos- 
sible because of an exclusive Pageant fea- 
ture—permanent pre-lubrication. Among all 
16mm. sound projectors, only the Pageant 
has this feature to eliminate the chief cause 
of projector failures—under- or over-oiling. 


Other plus features 


In addition, only the Pageant offers you all 
of these important advantages... Fidelity 
Control for precise sound focusing... ny- 
lon gears and a silicone-damped roller to 
prevent distracting projector noises... 
built-in field-sharpening element... ¢rve- 
rated amplifier for full power delivery... 
and a portable model specially tailored for 
every 16mm. need—with each model the 
lowest priced in its field. 


How “OPERATION 1000” 
was conducted 


1, UNDER WAY—After attaching a meter to 
record the number of hours of continuous 
operation, Ralph B. Mayo of Mayo & Com- 
pany Certified Public Accountants, turned 
on the projectors and sealed them in oper- 
ating position. 


2. PULL PUBLIC VIEW—One Pageant was 
placed in the Colorado Visual Aids Supply 
Company's display window... one inside 
the store. Under CPA supervision, both ran 
continuously throughout the test without 
maintenance or lubrication. 


3. AFTER 1,122 HOURS of constant opera- 
tion, the Pageants were running as smoothly 
as they had on the first day of the test. A 
Mayo Co. official checked out the projectors 
at this point so that they could be moved toa 
convention display. 


Company manager sums it up... 


“In the past, under- or over- 
oiling has caused our biggest 
servicing problem with 16- 
mm. projectors, especially in 
the educational field where 
many different operators are 
assigned to handle projec- 
tion equipment. ‘Operation 
1000' proves conclusively 
that permanent pre-lubrication is a signifi- 
cant factor in reducing maintenance costs. 
Congratulations to Kodak on this outstand 
ing achievement!” 


Herold Gurofsky, Mgr. 
Coleorade Visual Aids Supply Co 
Denver, Colorado 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
and information on Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 














HERRICK quality 
really costs less! 





MODEL RSS66 
REACH-IN 


*STAINLESS STEEL 


HERRICK “sersresz.cese 


Year-after-year durability, trouble-free performance 
and economical operation mean HERRICK Stainless 
Steel Refrigerators actually cost less in the long 
run than many “inexpensive” units. HERRICK 
delivers more value, too, in complete food con- 
ditioning and lowest expense per year of service. 
Write for the name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 


* Also available with white enamel finish. 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Dept. C, Commercial Refrigeration Division 


} “ 
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NEW LOWER PRICES! 


ctmetican Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Outlast all others! 


Unequaled for 
STRENGTH » CONVENIENCE 
COMFORT + SAFETY 


All with super-strength triangular-steel 
tubing construction and four steel 
cross braces shouldered and riveted. 


3 popular seat styles! 
Formed Birch Ply wood 
Formed Stee! 


Imitation-Leather 
Upholstered 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! OUTHUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE 


Ppeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY! = oo oe 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 12 © Grand Rapids 2, Michigen | | 

© Please send latest brochure on AMERICAN S#ATING FOLDING CHAIRS. | 

© | am interested in © Birch seats © Steel seats 
© Upholstered seats. 


quantity) 


Church 
Nem 
School 
Mereet 


City and Zone State 


| 
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' 
| 
| 
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KEEP LIME OFF 


without Dangerous Acids 
USE KLENZADE sees 


FLASH-KLENZ 


Harmless to Skin - Non-Corrosive to Equipment 


Removes and prevents lime on dish machines, 
dish tables, steam tables, bain-maries, glass- 
were, end miscelioneous stainless steel equip- 
ment. Organic acid detergent, hormiess to 
hands, Simple, effective to use. 
Write for Information On 
Your Lime Problems 





for Murder... 


CANCER is the cruelest enemy of all. 
No other disease brings so much suf- 
fering to Americans of all ages. 


yet—though 23 million living Ameri- 
cans will die of cancer, at present rates 
—there is reason for hope. Thousands 
are being cured, who once would have 
been hopeless cases. Thousands more 
can have their suffering eased, their 
lives prolonged. And every day, we 
come closer to the final goal of cancer 
research: a sure and certain cure for 
all cancer. 





THESE THINGS have all been helped by 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. Tis year, please be especially 
generous! 





Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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INCREASED COST 
OFFSET WITH... 


FASTER ... MORE y 
i CISWOP i032: 
EFFICIENT... LOW COST SHOWERS 
MOWING! 5 eee 
ROSEMAN Quality Bathing Units 
~~ : dS 
Fy . } ee ak 2 ‘ . 
» Park Challenger Fai Ever) Purpose... 
Hundreds of Colleges, Universities, Ele- 
mentary ond High Schools hove reduced 
lown meointenonce costs with the ROSE- 
MAN Park Challenger. 
ROSEMAN mowers operate with remark- 
able dexterity and efficiency around trees 
ond shrubbery, close to fences . . . and 
will mow @ given lown crea 2 to 3 times 
- fester ond ot less cost then conventional 
Hydraulic mower pick-up for walk and ride type power methods. 
crossing curbs end twevel learn how you can have finer lawn creas 
ot a substentio!l seving in maintenance 
mae af Gece Cotes eo te ead Corner entrance models 
year cround for other work. save floor space. Weis- 
way V. P. Master has 
walls and receptor ot 
vitreous porcelain 
enamel for finest in- 
stallations. Glass doors 
available on all Weis- 
way models. 





Actually cuts gross within 3 inches 
of trees and fences. Costly hand 
trimming eliminated. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Kalas MOWER CORPORATION hs Weisway Standard has 


Phone UN sity 4-1642 + EVANSTON | four-way protection 
4 and vitreous porcelain 
receptor— permanent- 

ly leakproof. 


Leakproof quality at 


HORIZONTAL TRUCK For under- moderate price is pro- 
stage storage Holds 36 chaize, con be vided in the depend- 
hooked in tandem. e x 7 . 

64%” long x 23%” high with chairs able Weisway Budgeteer. 


CHAIR TRUCKS 





Self-contained, leakproof Weisway Cabinet Showers, 
easily installed in new or old buildings, provide 
lasting service; end trouble and expense of fre- 
Hetan otup and Wie dome quent repairs and replacements. Vitreous porcelain 
time with BTC Hostess Chair h F Grip. No-Stip fl 
Trucks. They’re sturdily built | ename receptor, with root- Ifip, O-Sulp oor, 1s 
of riveted and welded structural ; safe, sanitary non-absorbent— will not rust. Mail cou- 


steel—have smooth-rolling, rub- pon for information on the complete Weisway line. 
ber-tired wheels. 


Stretch your storage space, 





FO 0 SF OE EE OSS PSSM PSS 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 339 Weisway Bidg., Elkhert, ind. 


Please send literature and information on the compiete line of 
Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


Finished in Gunmetal 
baked enamel. 
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FOR FOLDER VERTICAL TRUCK Enables one ! 
man to gather, move and store 24 | 

chairs with ease. 1994” wide x 42” r 

long x 44” high without cheirs. , 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
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Up-to-the-minute INVENTORY CONTROL 
at your finger tips with - 


From chalk to books...from stationery to basketballs...any item a 
school district stocks for its schools is controlled more economically, 
more efficiently, more completely by Robot-Kardex. 

Economy? One Robot-Kardex unit used for inventory control will 
contain over 4000 complete sets of records, yet occupy only 13.4 square 
feet of floor space. Efficiency? The clerk merely presses the index key 
and, in seconds, any desired Kardex record comes to her electrically, 
positioned for rapid, convenient, desk-height posting and reference. 
Robot-Kardex saves up to 30% in employee hours spent in record 
posting alone! Completely? Since most school districts operate within 
strict budget limitations, Robot-Kardex is especially valuable because 
its Graph-A-Matic control guards against costly overstocking as well as 
schedule-wrecking shortages. 

A specific (and typical) case of how Robot-Kardex saves inventory 
dollars deals with the San Diego Unified School District, California. 
For your free copy of this report, (and there’s no obligation) merely 
write to Remington Rand Inc., Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1932, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., or call 
your nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Center for CR823. 


Remington Fland 


PROFIT- BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


Folder CR823, yours for the asking, 


shows how the San Diego Unified 


School District solved a tough in Ses, a 


Inventory Control for School Districts é 


ventory control problem with , 


>. 
~~ 


ey 


Robot-Kardex. Write or phone 


for your copy today! 
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NEW 


March 1954 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96. Circle the key number on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 


interested. COLL 


E and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


File Sized Drawer 
in Teacher's Desk 


A two-drawer pedestal, with lower 
drawer of standard file size, is a feature 
of the new Brunswick Teacher's Desk. 
Of modern streamlined design, the desk 
is sturdy, attractive and convenient. The 
two drawers may be installed on either 
side of the desk and all drawers may be 
locked. A pencil drawer with lock is 
optional and a knee panel is available in 
red or gray. The desk top is available in 
a natural map!e finish, or in plastic in a 
selection of four top sizes. Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. (Key No. 251) 


Chromspun Yarn 
Used for Choir Robes 

A new fabric made from Chromspun 
yarn is available for use in choir robes 
and other uniforms. Known as Wonder 
loom, the fabric offers color permanence 
as dye is added while the cellulose ace 
tate is still in the liquid stage, thus lock 
ing color in the solution. Fading is no 
longer a problem and colors remain fast 
against sunlight, perspiration, dry clean 
ing and water spotting. The fabric is 
long wearing, light weight and attractive 
in appearance. Wonderloom is available 
in fourteen different colors. The E. R. 
Moore Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
13. (Key No. 252) 


Food Waste Disposer 
For Institutions 

The Toledo Model 50 Disposer is a 
new device for handling food waste in 
institutions of all kinds. It receives waste 
directly from soiled dishes and quickly 
shreds the food scraps and flushes them 
down the drain. There is no time wasted 
in the operation, and sanitation is im 
proved. The disposer features a Reverso 
Clean action which functions as a self 
cleaning process. The motor automati- 
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cally reverses direction each time the 
switch is operated, 

Available for installation on sinks or 
tables with regular 3', to 4 inch open 
ings, the disposer can be equipped with 
stainless steel cone and rubber scrapping 
block. It is also available with silverware 
guard. Toledo Scale Co., 245 Hollen- 
beck St., Rochester, N.Y. (Key No. 253) 


Brightness Reduced 
With Unchanged Efficiency 

A new important lighting develop 
ment is announced with the Para 
Louver. With its use, lengthwise bright 
ness of a parabolic troffer is considerably 
reduced without changing the efficiency 
of the lighting fixture. A louver has 
been designed with the parabola divided 
into segments and projected onto a flat 
surface. A second series of parabolas 
with an axis to reflect the light upwards 
joins the larger segments, thus all light 
is controlled. The new development per 
mits installation of the Day-Brite Alzak 


Aluminum Parabolic Trofler at any 
angle with complete comfort and efh 
cient lighting. Day-Brite Lighting, In- 
corporated, Dept. CUB, 16 N. 9th St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. (Key No. 254) 


Built-In Locker Lock 
Has Improved Engineering 

The new 68-267 is a masterkeyed, 
built-in locker lock of sturdy construc 
tion. It offers locker security and long 
life because of the engineering improve 
ments which provide great durability 
and trouble-free performance. It has a 
heavier, flat bolt cap for simplified con 
struction, guaranteed uniform, easy ac- 
tion and increased strength. The bolt 
cap is held firmly in place by shoulders 
on screw posts below and by bushings 
above. The bolt pawl and floating bolt 
are both of new design. A_ similarly 
constructed lock without the masterkey 
feature is available. Master keys 
for the new 68-267 may be interchanged 
with older National locker locks of the 
same code. National Lock Co., Dept. 
CUB, Rockford, Ill. (Key No. 255) 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Versatile Design 
in Acoustical Tile 

Many unusual ceiling effects can be 
obtained from one pattern with the new 
Grosgrain Tile. This Acoustone mineral 
acoustical tile is but one of many de 
veloped by the company to provide at 
tractive effects. Motif'd Acoustone can 
be installed by mechanical suspension to 
give access to areas above ceilings if de 
sired. It can be applied to wood furring, 
to exposed wood joists or can be installed 
over existing ceilings. United States 
Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6. (Key No. 256) 


80 Rooms Served 
by Sound System 

Microphone, radio and recorded pro 
grams can be distributed throughout 
schools up to 80 rooms with the new 
Model $220 Dual-Channel Central Con- 
trol Sound System. Two-way intercom- 
munication is also provided with any or 
all rooms. The unit is housed in an at- 
tractive all steel studio-type console. The 
Main Channel “A” panel selects any 
of three microphones or room return 
and mixes with any of four programs; 
radio, phonograph, tape recording or 
remote programs. Channel “B” program 
panel also includes intercommunication 
facility. Any FM or AM radio program 
can be selected for broadcasting over 
the system. 

The switch panel permits selecting 
any or all rooms up to 80 for distribu 
tion of any two programs, for intercom 
munication and for room return, The 
communication panel permits two-way 
conversation. The automatic changer 
plays records of all sizes and speeds. An 
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optional transcription player or tape re 
corder is also available. Rauland-Borg 
Corp., Dept. CUB, 3515 W. Addison 
St., Chicago 18. (Key No. 257) 





What's New... 


Deck Type Drinking Fountain 
Designed for Classrooms 


The new Haws Series 2000 Deck Type 
Drinking Fountain was particularly de 
signed to fulfill the varying requirements 
ot school classrooms. It is a versatile unit 
consisting of a sturdy cast iron receptor 
which can be used with almost any com 
bination of fixtures, including Haws 
bubbler type drinking faucets, pantry 
faucets, glass filler faucets, double pantry 
type faucets for hot or cold water, or the 
Haws Emergency Eye-Wash Fountain. 

The unit is available in white or color 
in acid resisting enamel finish. The re 
ceptor itself has a raised and sloped stain 
less steel mounting rim for water-tight 
installation. It has Vandal-Proof socket 
flanges and lugs to prevent fixtures being 
turned and may be had with one, two or 
three fixtures on the back. The fountain 
is also suitable for use in school labora 
tories. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 
Fourth and Page Sts., Berkeley, Calif. 
(Key No. 258) 


Floor Maintenance Machine 
Lowers Costs 

Floor maintenance can be simplified 
and costs reduced with the combination 
vacuum-polishing unit recently intro 
duced. The machine cleans, vacuums 
and polishes in one simple operation. 
The Columbus Multiple Unit Model 12 
is precision built, with nickel plated 
metal parts. It is powered by a universal 
motor, operates from any light plug and 
has a 12 foot grease-resistant cord. Twin 
rotating brushes dry clean all types of 
floors without dust and without grinding 
dirt into the surface. Wax is distributed 
evenly and buffed with a dry luster. The 
machine is sturdily built, well balanced 
and simple to operate. Columbus-Dixon, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 333 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10. (Key No. 259) 


Anti-Rust Paints 
in Three New Colors 

Three new colors have been added to 
the line of Rustrem anti-rust painis. In 
addition to the standard black, aluminum 
and clear, Rustrem is now available in 
red, gray and green. The product, which 
the manufacturer states stops rust in one 
application, can be used on all metals, 
indoors and out, and can be applied right 
over rust without scraping. The product 
is designed to penetrate rust layers and 
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adhere tightly to the surface beneath, 
forming a tight seal which resists mois- 
ture, temperature changes, chemicals, 
acids and fumes. Rustrem may also be 
applied over damp surfaces if necessary. 
Speco, Inc., Dept. CUB, 7308 Associate 
Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio. (Key No. 260) 


Swingline Stapler 
Is Multiple Tool 

Four tools are combined in one in the 
new Swingline 77 Stapler. It is a compact 
unit with an efficient stapler and large 
supply of staples. When removed from 
the base it serves as tacker or plier. A 
pocket in the plastic base stores 500 ex- 
tra staples as a reserve supply. The four- 
in-one stapler is convenient in size, com- 
pact and versatile. It can be carried in 
the pocket or briefcase, and makes an at 
tractive appearance on the desk. Speed 
Products Company, Inc., 37-18 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. (Key 
No, 261) 


Towel Waste Reduced 
With Push-Button Control 


Consumption of paper towels is re 
duced appreciably by the new “Push 
Button Control” Towel-Dispensing Cab 
inet recently introduced. The dispenser 
is designed for use with Mosinee Turn- 
Towls which are provided in roll form. 
The cabinet has been pre-tested in insti 
tutional and industrial washrooms and 
has proved highly satisfactory. It is easy 
to operate but provides the desired con 
trol that discourages waste of towels. A 
button in front of the cabinet is pushed, 
then a small crank at side of cabinet is 
turned and a single towel is available. 
One of the absorbent, strong and soft 
textured towels is sufficient for most 
needs, 

The new dispenser has a rugged 
mechanism, but in case of damage it 
can be completely removed and replaced 
with a new dispensing mechanism, thus 
causing practically no interruption in 
towel service. Bay West Paper Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. (Key No. 262) 


Water Cooler 
for Wall Fountain 

Built to operate efficiently within a 
louvered wall aperture, the new Wal-Pak 
water cooler is designed to supply uni- 
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formly cool water to a wall fountain of 
any style selected to harmonize with an 
interior. The louvered panel is flush- 
mounted with the wall and toned to 
match, leaving an unbroken wall surface 
and preventing collection of corridor dirt. 
The cooling unit is completely concealed, 
silent and safe-guarded against abuse. 
Wal-Pak is suitable for new construction 
or modernization and can be installed in 
the wall, under floor or counter to supply 
chilled water to any new or existing out- 
lets. It is available in two sizes, to supply 
50 degree water for 50 to 100 persons per 
hour at one or two fountains. Filtrine 
Manufacturing Co., 53 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn 38, N.Y. (Key No. 263) 


Rubber Runner 
Has Plastic Surface 


Frestep is the name of a new, low cost, 
plastic-surfaced sponge rubber aisle run- 
ner. The resilient material is easily 
cleaned and gives added comfort even 
where traffic flow is heavy. The new 
vinyl plastic cover is of an improved 
long-wearing type designed for years of 
service. The runner is manufactured in 
36 inch width in 25 yard rolls. It is 
available in dark green, brown, red and 
gray. Fremont Rubber Co., Fremont, 
Ohio. (Key No. 264) 


Folding Chair Truck 
Is Adjustable 

The Pacific‘Shaw Folding Chair and 
Table Truck is a patented carrier which 
is adjustable to any size of chair or 
table. The design is such that several 
makes or sizes of chairs may be safely 
and easily carried at the same time. 
Folded chairs can be stacked on the 
truck either upright or lying on the sides. 

Made of high strength aluminum alloy 
of airplane type light weight, the tubular 
frame of the truck does not mar finish 
of chairs or tables. The trucks can be 
adjusted as used, and the adjustments 
made in height and width as required. 
Trucks are furnished in standard lengths, 
chair trucks with a maximum width of 


20 inches, table trucks a maximum of 
30 inches. The Pacific Shaw Co., Dept. 
CUB, P.O. Box 870, Portland 7, Ore. 
(Key No. 265) 
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DITTO 
FOR 
POSTERS 
NEWSPAPERS 
LESSONS 
EXAMINATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
DRAWINGS 
OFFICE FORMS 
OUTLINES 
GRAPHS 
ATHLETIC 
SCHEDULES 
TICKETS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
NOTICES 
LECTURES 
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NEW 


WORKBOOKS| ~ 


New subjects 
include: A.B.C. 
Book for Begin- 
ning Handwrit- 

ing — Phonics 
—Learning 
Vowels and 
Learning Con- 
sonants— 
Reading Read- 
iness. Birds: 
(Grades 2-4 
level). Comp- 
letely new and 
modern Arith- 
metic Books: 
3 parts foreach 
of grades 2 
through 8. Doz- 
ens of other 
titles. $3.25 for 
Direct Process. 
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DITTO D-11 Liquid Duplicator—Teacher simply flips 
a switch on this new electric D-11 and copies pour out 
two a second! 


DITTO D-10 Liquid Duplicator—The world's most pop- 
vlar school duplicetor. Hand-operated, 120 copies per 
minute. The economy model of the DITTO line. 


—— 


DITTO, tac. 617 $. Oskley Blvd. 


Gentil 


— 
—_ 
-_o 
—_— 
—_— 


DUPLICATORS pricto For THE scHooL FIELD! 


All make 120 BRIGHT COPIES 


a minute... of anything typed, 
written, drawn or printed 
in 1 to 5 colors at once 


NO MATS...NO STENCILS... 
NO INKING ...NO MAKE-READY 


NOW! Cut Copy Costs! The 
DITTO original or “‘master’’ can 
reproduce up to five colors in 

one operation—of anything you 
can trace, draw, write or type 
—any announcement, form, bulletin, 
booklet, map, poster, drawing, 
instruction sheet, etc... 
for pennies! 


in seconds, 


NOW! Just snap that master on the 
new DITTO D-10 duplicator and 
out come 300 to 500 copies, at 120 a 
minute, each one in full, vivid 
colors, Use any weight of paper or 
card stock, in any size from 

3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. If you do not 
need many copies at once, file it 
away for later re-runs— meanwhile 
changing data, pictures or colors 
as you please. 


Put DITTO to work for you. 

Mail the coupon now! 

@ Trade mork reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 

DITTO, inc.,617 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicage 12, Il. 
in Canada: DITTO of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
(prices slightly higher in Canada) 


pase enn 
BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES | 


MAIL THIS NOW! a. | 


omen: Without obligor! 


di: ee 
Sean en a0 | | D-10; | |. 


BS come D-15 Liquid Duplicator—Extra features... the 
SF come, the receiving tray that doubles as a cover, , plus 
unmatched durability. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
y 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


FREE Sample Lessor 


| D-15 Duplicators 
Arrange @ piTTO 
FREE: DITTO — 


demonstration for me 
Catalog, ond 
‘ors only) 


(Note: for Nauid duplicot 


Name 
School 


Address 





What's New... 


Student Desk 
Comfortable for Adults 


Extensive research and consultation 
with school administrators and teachers 
have resulted in the development of the 
new No. 445 movable high school stu 
dent desk. The new desk features mod 
ern styling, maximum comfort and func 
tional value. It provides a complete 
height range for students in grades seven 
through twelve and is also suitable for 
college students and adults. 

The desk is so designed that either 
ingress or egress is made in one natural 
motion. The cradleform seat has no re 
stricting ridges and has a newly de 
veloped, long-life, nylon-bearing swivel. 
It swings smoothly and silently, provid 
ing continuous body support in any 
position. Back braces give extra hip room 
and the deep-curved back has self-ad 
justing lower rail to fit each occupant. 
The strong plywood top measures 16 by 
23 inches, providing ample writing 
face, and is sloped for writing ease 
efficiency. There is free foot space 
extra leg and body room for larger 
dents. 

The visible book storage space pro 
vided on the large die-formed steel base 
is easy to use. It accommodates textbooks 
and notebooks within easy reach and 
sight. Metal parts of the seat have baked 
beige enamel finish and the plywood 
seat, back rails and top are lacquered in 
natural birch finish, The seat is equipped 
with 1% inch rubber-cushioned metal 
glides. American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (Key No. 266) 
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Large Areas Quickly Cleaned 
With Power Sweeper 

Over 100,000 square feet of open area 
can be swept by one man in an hour and 
dumped in thirty seconds, with a power 
sweeper recently introduced. The ma 
chine covers a 36 inch wide path, picks 
up dirt, litter and dust, and has a side- 
brush which increases the path to 48 
inches if desired. A fast mechanical 
dumping mechanism permits one man to 
tilt and dump the fully loaded dirt hop 
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per with loads weighing up to 700 
pounds. The brush, rotating inside a 
vacuumized compartment, sweeps prac- 
tically dust-free, The sweeper is designed 
lor easy handling and has a new internal 
emergency brake. All moving parts are 
adel and protected from grit and dust. 
G. H. Tennant Co., Dept. CUB, 2566 N. 
Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. (Key 
No. 267) 


— 


“Sight-Saving” Chalk 
for Colored Chalkboards 
Polychromatic Alphasite is the name 
given to a new “sight-saving” chalk de- 
signed for use on modern colored chalk 
boards as well as on the conventional 
blackboard. The chalk is made up of 
several color components and can best be 
described as golden ivory in color. The 
resulting color makes markings on chalk- 
boards and blackboards easier to read 
with less eye adjustment, even in pro- 
longed study of the board. The chalk 
provides a pleasant, restful contrast to 


modern green chalkboards. It is manu- 
factured in conventional sized sticks and 
in extra large triple-sized sticks. Weber 
Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
(Key No. 268) 


Two Improved Machines 
in Floor Maintenance Line 

Two new machines have been added 
to the Holt Whirlwind line for floor 
maintenance. The new Holt Senior 
Whirlwind 14 and 16 machines will pol- 
ish, wax, scrub, steel wool and sham- 
poo. The fully adjustable handle on the 
new machines pushes to upright position 
for easy storage. A toe latch releases the 
handle which may be adjusted and tight- 
ened at any desired working position. 
The machine is moved by placing the 
handle in the storage position, then tilt- 
ing until the wheels touch the floor. 

Other features of the new machines 
include safety switch handgrip which 
stops the machine when released; static 
eliminator wire in the polishing brush; 
non-marking rubber bumper and cable; 
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quiet-running gear reduction unit, and 
quickly interchanged attachments to con 
vert the machine for any maintenance 
job. Holt Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
CUB, 669 20th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 
(Key No. 269) 


VU Meter for Control 
of Any Recorder 

Easy visual recording control of any 
recorder is possible with the new Tape 
Master VU Meter. It is specifically de 
signed for easier monitoring. The oper- 
ator can visually determine the correct 
recording level and can emphasize any 
particular passage or put an individual 
interpretation into any recording. The 
new unit has standard VU scale and 
sensitivity and is ruggedly built. It comes 
in black bakelite base ready to connect 
and is supplied with instructions and 
calibration data for use with all makes 
and models of recorders. TapeMaster, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 13 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 10. (Key No. 270) 


Automatic Inking 
Available in Jetliner Duplicator 
Easy exchange of colors is provided 
for by the exchangeable automatic me- 
tered inking system in the new Jetliner 
Rex-Rotary Duplicator. Developed in 
Europe, the double-sized machine has 
recently been introduced into this coun 
try. It re-inks itself automatically when 
ever required and a simple dial setting 
gives the desired ink density. The auto 
matic system feeds the correct amount 
of ink for light, medium or dark copies. 
The automatic operation permits the 
operator to attend to other duties once 
the machine is running. A warning sig 
nal alerts the operator when the ink 
cartridge needs replacing and a new 
cartridge can be inserted even while the 
machine is in operation. The machine 
employs twin cylinders with silk screen 
stencil which lasts the life of the ma 
chine and does not dry out even when 
it is not used for months. Accurate 
registration is assured and paper is saved 
since all copies are uniform. All sizes 
of paper and cards up to 18% by 15 
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inches are fed automatically into the 
machine. Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 19 W. 31st St., New York 
1. (Key No. 271) 
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Phonographs or Intermatched Units 


YOU CAN’T BEAT RCA 


doe neko 





RCA VICTOR 
High Fidelity **VICTROLA” Phonographs 


From record changer to pre- 
cision-built acoustical cabinet, 
RCA Victor High Fidelity 
“Victrola” Phonographs are 
engineered to reproduce the 
“highs” and “lows” of recorded 
music with realism and tone 
that is astonishing. 


In these complete-in-one- 
cabinet instruments the auto- 
matic 3-speed record changer 
. Specially designed amplifier 
... new “Olson-design” wide 
range Curvilinear speaker . . . 

acoustical chamber—are all 
engineered to work together as 
a complete system. The result 
is a new standard of perfection 
in high-fidelity realism in 
phonograph reproduction. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


i 
DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WJ. g iy 
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RCA 
Intermatched High-Fidelity Equipment 


RCA Intermatched 
High-Fidelity equip- 
ment consists of 
separate units, each 
with a single function. 
All units are designed 
to work together ideally 
as a system. Thus the 
school can select units 
to fit its particular 
needs. With RCA 
Intermatched units 
you know that your 
system will work with 
maximum efficiency, 
and will provide the 
finest of high-fidelity 
reproduction. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


RCA EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Dept. C34 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Mail me descriptive information on RCA Victor High Fidelity 
(0 “Victrola” Phonographs () Intermatched Hi-Fi Equipment 


ame 





(Print) 


Address 











What's New... 


Latex Resin Paint 
Covers Problem Surfaces 

Latex and resin have been combined 
in the new formula for Luminall Stipple 
Texture Paint. It has been developed 
to transform old, cracked, eneven walls 
or ceilings into interiors free of plaster 
cracks, nailholes and other blemishes. 
It can also be used as an economical 
finish for dry-wall construction, concrete, 
brick, painted wood and metal. The 
coating plasters and paints in one opera 
tion, requiring no primer, sealer or un 
dercoat. The paint is tough and re- 
silient and can be washed two wecks 
after application. 

The new paint is supplied in a con 
centrated form in a neutral shade for 
mixing with Satin Luminall Latex Paint 
for a variety of shades. The surface 
dries quickly, leaving no unpleasant 
odors or toxic fumes. Luminall Paints, 
Dept. CUB, 3617 S. May St., Chicago 9. 
(Key No. 272) 


Water Still Produces 
15 Gallons Per Hour 


Removing all types of impurities from 
water, including pyrogens, the new Barn- 
stead 15 produces 15 gallons of distilled 
water per hour. It was developed to meet 
increased requirements of institutions 
for distilled water at small additional 


cost. The unit features a special de- 
mountable type condensor which is easily 
disassembled for cleaning. Cooling water 
tubes used in condensing the steam may 


be exposed, making is possible to clean 
out scale. The new unit is wall-mounted 
and includes a Pyrex tank. Barnstead 
Still & Sterilizer Co., Dept. CUB, 2 
Lanesville Terrace, Forest Hills, Boston 
31, Mass. (Key No. 273) 


Unitized Lighting System 
Is Flexible and Economical 
Astra-Lite is a new series of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures providing an exception 
ally flexible and economical method of 
illuminating corridors, offices and other 
institutional facilities. The system con- 
sists of two primary units which can be 
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Delicious, ready-prepared 


SILVER SKILLET 
HOT BEEF 


anawithes’ 


Silver Skillet Sliced Beef (or Pork) in Gravy makes a 
perfect sandwich special. The tender lean slices of meat 
are prepared, all ready to heat and serve. A 50-01. can 
provides enough meat for 20 generous 2'2 oz. sand- 
wiches, moking the meot and gravy cost as little as 16 
@ serving. Also excellent for Beef a la 


Mode, Yankee 
> Pot Reast and Roast Beef combinations. Pr 
i... xi 


aati SILVER SKILLET 
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Sliced beef in barbecue sauce 
Sliced pork in barbecue sauce 
Cubed beef in gravy 
Cubed pork in gravy 
Pork in gravy 
Beef in gravy 


Cocktail franks in chili gravy 


Corned Beef Hash 

Beef in barbecue sauce 
Pork in barbecue sauce 
Beef sandwich spread 
Cocktail franks in barbecue sauce 
Swiss steak 


BRANDS, INC., 


combined into a variety of ceiling pat- 
terns that will provide effective lighting 
for any type of area. The units can be 
arranged in squares, rectangles, continu 
ous straight runs, crosses and many other 
shapes. In most cases the system can be 
installed without new wiring or outlets. 
The fixture is available with or without 
louvers, in bi-pin or slimline styles, with 
plastic or steel side panels, and is finished 
in triple-sprayed baked enamel. Metal- 
craft Products Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Mascher & Lippincott Sts., Philadelphia 
33, Pa. (Key No. 274) 


Koroseal Standard 
Provides Tough Vinyl Surface 

A tough, vinyl, nonporous wearing sur- 
face is provided in Sloane Koroseal Stand- 
ard for counter tops and floor covering. 
It can be cleaned easily with a damp 
cloth and does not require scrubbing. 

Koroseal Standard Floor Covering is 
designed for floors where beauty and ease 
of cleaning are considerations. It is avail- 
able in 2 and 3 yard widths, in seven 
overall and four pattern crystaltone col- 
orings. Koroseal Counter Top is de- 
signed for use on table and counter tops, 
storage shelves and other work surfaces. 
It is available in 27, 36 and 45 inch 
widths in four crystaltone and one cork- 
tone effect. Sloane-Delaware Floor Prod- 
ucts, Trenton, N.J. (Key No. 275) 


NOTE: 

Available in #10, 
50 oz., 30 o2., in- 
dividual and shelf 
sizes. Write for free 
copy of booklet 
“The Silver Skillet 


es 


Silver Skillet distri- 
butor in your oreo. 


restr, 


¢ 
* 


P. O. Box 216, Skokie, Ill. 
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pufitable operdlion | 


Wheeler's uses Libbey Crested 


Heat-Treated Glasses 


esTestismen 1818 


One look through the big picture windows indicates it. 
Closer inspection inside, proves it: Wheeler’s, Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, is an outstanding food operation. Popular 
owner William O. Wheeler knows the value of top-grade 
food, service and equipment. 


When it came to glassware Mr. Wheeler demanded, 
and got the best: Crested Heat-Treated tumblers in 
Libbey’s popular Governor Clinton line. Mr. Wheeler 
liked the unbeatable Libbey combination of handsome 
design, easy-to-hold shape, long wearing durability. And, 
not to be overlooked is the money-saving combination 
of Heat-Treating and the Libbey “Safedge” guarantee. 


LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE 


AN (D PRODUCT 
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<<a 
| WHEELERS 


| FOR FINE FOOP 


Iced Tea, No. 606 
12 oz. 


Water, No. 610 
9% oz. 


A Libbey Heat-Treated glass averages up to 200 servings 
at a cost per serving of only a fraction of a mill. Every 
Libbey glass is further guaranteed: “A new glass if the 
rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips!” 

You can bring the same good taste and operating 
economies to your own beverage service. And for a slight 
additional cost, you can include the personal touch that 
your own crest, monogram, or trade mark brings. 

° ° ° 
Investigate today. See your Libbey Supply dealer, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHTO 
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Strong, Light Weight Trays 
For Sewing Classes 
Designed for holding and storing 
materials used in sewing and other do 
mestic science classes, the new “Feather 
we ight 


Trays have exceptional dura 
bility 


They are strong and tough and 
casily cleaned, formed in one piece lrom 
synthetic material, and highly resistant 
bumps and abrasions. ‘The 
trays are waterproot, greaseprool, odor 
less, easy to clean and warm to the touch. 
(Corners 


to severe 


rounded, insice 
and out, and the rolled edge forms a 
comfortable hand grip. The trays, light 
gray in color, are available in two sizes: 
13% by 17% by 5 inches and 15% by 
20% by 5 inches. Samuel Olson Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 2431 Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
cago 47. (Key No. 276) 


are smoothly 


Laboratory Centrifuge 
for Educational Institutions 


The new multi-purpose laboratory cen 


MIVA te, 


j 
| 


| 


for economical, 


Pe iViael ti 


School Supplies 
and 
Equipment 


vy 


Count on COO" 


ine. 
*~ telaall #04 06 
ee + 


Whether you need one folding chair 
or complete equipment for a new school, CROWN 
will be happy to serve you. The CROWN line in- 
cludes dormitory, guest room and office furniture, 
desks and chairs, tables, bulletin boards, book cases, 
cabinets, equipment of every kind for convent, class- 
room, laboratory, locker room, auditorium and cafe- 
teria. We invite you to compare CROWN prices— 
consistently the lowest in the school supply field! 


trifuge recently introduced by Merco has 
been specifically designed for use in 
school, college and university labora- 
tories. Called the Westfalia LWA-205, 
the machine features small size, 
weight and power requirements. It can 
be moved into lecture halls for dem- 
onstrations if desired. Equipped with 
four interchangeable bowls for each dif 
ferent action, all basic separations can 
be performed with the new machine: 
concentration, liquid clarification, sol 
vent extraction and centrifugal mixing. 
The machine is simple to operate and 
students can quickly learn the effect of 
each operational adjustment. Merco Cen- 
trifugal Co., Dept. CUB, 150 Green St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. (Key No. 277) 


new 


Automatic Grease Removal 
With JH Interceptor 

Automatic grease draw-off at the turn 
of a valve is the outstanding feature of 
the new Josam Series “JH” Grease Inter 
ceptor. With the new interceptor it is 
not necessary to take off the cover to re 
move grease nor is it necessary to remove 
grease from the interceptor by hand. The 
grease flows out of the draw-off auto 
matically, at the turn of a valve, without 
odors or inconvenience. Solids are evacu 
ated into the sewer line. Josam Mfg. Co., 
Dept. CUB, Michigan City, Ind. (Key 
No. 278) 


(Continued on page 90) 
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CLARKE FLOOR 
MAINTAINER 

Scrubs, 
polishes, stee! wools, 


wares, 


sands and shampoos 
Improved safety 
Self-lifting’ 
Four sizes 


switch 
wheels 


CLARKE PORTABLE 


Quickly picks up water, 
dust 
eliminates heavy lifting 
Mounted on boll 
beoring, swivel, 

rubber casters 


Write today outlining your specific needs... 
CROWN'S most complete Catalog will aid 
you in the selection of your requirements. 


oO 


waAea 


and EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


OW PAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 


WET and DRY VACUUM 


Qvick-draining dump vaive 


Continuously Variable Speed 
in Transcription Players 

A new line of portable transcription 
players has been introduced with con 
tinuously variable speed from 29 to 86 
r.p.m. The turntable locks instantane 
ously in any of the three popular speeds, 
334, 45 and 78. The constant velocity 
motor operates efficiently at all speeds. 

The new player will accommodate 
records up 16 in size. The 
turntable is covered with grooved rub 
ber for minimum contact with the record 
surface. The 10 watt high fidelity studio 
amplifier has separate in-puts for micro 
phone, 


to inches 


radio tuner and phonograph. 


Practically the entire transcription player 


line has been redesigned. David Bogen 
Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York 14. 
(Key No. 279) 


Where floors 
take a beating... 


there is nothing like Clarke 
equipment. Custodians like 
Clarke machines because they 
make work easier and do it 
faster. You'll like Clarke 
because it's dependable—built 
to give years of hard service 
at low initial and upkeep 

cost. Let us prove on your 
own floors why Clarke 
machines have long been 

Get end preferred for better floor care 
Write for information or a 
demonstration 


Soles and Service Branches 
in All Principal Cities 








CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 
243 Clay Street Muskegon, Mich. 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS 
—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting 
Cost Records * Expenditure 
and Revenue Distribution 
General Ledger 
Student Accounts * Payrolls 
Store Records 
Governmental Reports 








\ 
\ 


\ 


~ 
— . 
~— 
_~ 
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CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY 


Change jobs with a turn of the 
job selector knob, Any four ac- 
counting operations controlled by 
one sensing panel. Any number of 
panels can be used, so there's no 
limit to the number of accounting 
jobs a Sensimatic will do. 


Speed and ease are inseparable in a Sensimatic because high 
productivity is built right into the machine. The sensing panel or 
“mechanical brain” directs the machine swiftly and automatically 
through every figuring operation and carriage movement. 


Because of this, there’s less for the operator to learn and to do. 
Every operator function has been simplified to require minimum 
N th f; | effort. Even the insertion and alignment of forms has been 
OW ere are tive ! made so easy that important amounts of time are saved in this 
Sensimatic 500 with 19 totals one part of the work alone. It will be to your advantage to 
Sensimatic 400 with 9 tosals see a Sensimatic in action. At the very least, you'll have 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals a new basis for judging accounting machine performance. 
Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals A Burroughs representative will be glad to arrange 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals a demonstration at your convenience. You'll find 
Burroughs listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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What's New... 


Dual-Pak Containers 
for Cleaners 


Storage space is reduced considerably 
with the new Dual-Pak containers now 
used for five of the leading Wyandotte 
cleaners. Sturdy cartons enclose the 
waterproof polyethylene liners which are 
easily opened but prevent the entrance of 
moisture. Each container holds 20 or 
25 pounds of the cleaning product, pro- 
viding a control package. The new pack- 
ages are shipped in sturdy three color, 
easily identified cases, each containing 
three of the Dual-Pak cartons. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
(Key No. 280) 


High Fidelity Amplifier 
for Convenient Operation 


Classes making their own music sys- 
tems will be interested in the new 
Golden Knight Deluxe 24 watt High- 


Ww 

€ lothing 
WEo hendies tver 
peticate Linens 


5 os Ler 
ee 
Requires no skin i. - 


varying log 

for smaller loamomatic 
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l to Operate aut 
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Attracts and Completety c 


Y hind of 
* Full Leeds of 5 
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all ally ad 

¥ reduces water and tiene renatt to 
uired 


t Marke 
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Fidelity Amplifier recently introduced. 
The moderately priced unit is finished 
in satin gold and is designed for con- 
venient operation with all equipment 
normally used in music systems. The 
heavy-duty, grain-oriented output trans- 
former contributes to the wide, clean 
response of the amplifier. There are 
four inputs for magnetic cartridges, radio 
tuner, crystal cartridge, television or tape 
recorder, or any high-impedance micro- 
phone. A panel switch is provided for 
easy selection of any input. Allied Radio 
Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
80. (Key No. 281) 


Automatic Printing Calculator 
Facilitates Figure Work 

Fast, easy and accurate figure work is 
assured with the new Model 99 Auto- 
matic Printing Calculator. The high 
speed mechanism automatically calcu- 
lates, proves and prints on tape any 
problem involving fully automatic mul- 
tiplication, division, addition or subtrac- 
tion. Even with complex factors, high 
operator output is obtained with the new 
machine which can handle the entire 
range of office mathematics. 

Features of the ten-key, touch-method 
keyboard machine include the Simpla- 
Tape, Automatic Clearance, Constant 
Multiplication and Total Control. Sim- 
pla-Tape provides proof of figure work 


(Continued on page 92) 


your 


accuracy, eliminating superfluous steps 
and increasing the readibility of the tape 
for record purposes. The calculator can 
retain a multiplicand indefinitely if de 
sired. The Total Control facilitates ac 
cumulative multiplication. Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (Key No. 282) 


Light Weight Vacuum 
Empties Easily 

The unique swivel-ac 
tion nozzle on the new 
Regina Electrickbroom 
adjusts to the angle of 
the handle. Positive suc- 
tion is thus assured at all 
times. It is streamlined in 
design, combining light 
ness of weight with ease 
of operation and easy 
emptying of the dirt cup. 
The cleaner is readily 
maneuvered around and 
under furniture and can 
be used on wood, lino- 
leum and other hard sur- 
faced floors. It is ruggedly 
constructed and the new 
model Regina Electrick- 
broom is finished in gray 
with accents of red. The 
Regina Corp., Dept. CUB, 54 West 
Cherry St., Rahway, N.J. (Key No. 283) 


Sensational New All-In-One 
AUTOMATIC LAUNDRY UNIT 


WED 


Get Full Particulars! 


Operation... 
Lbs. of Clothing 


Dries 25 Lbs of 


READS, ote. Origrnaters 


5519 Broadway 
Chicago 40, We 
uPtown 8-7575 


Write, Wire oF Phon 
TELECOIN CORP. 


u. 
12 East 44th Street, New York 17, 


3467 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
TExas 0-4676 


WASHER 
EXTRACTOR 
DRYER 


e Nearest Office TODAY! 


end Automets< Sell Service Loundry System 


¥. © MUrray wilt 7-7800 


t 
555 Sutter Stree 
San Francisco 2, Cal. 


Market 1-5656 
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Wall-Saving 
Easy Chair 


No. 8117 


For prices and com- 
plete information on 
furniture for dormi- 
tory, dining hall, li- 
brary and_ student 
lounge, see your 
dealer or write us. 


AMERICAN [355 
cite cox. \y TIE PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MARS, PENNA 





Keep keys 


AT HAND... 
IN THE RIGHT 


ANTI-SHRINK HANDS! 


DORMITORY BLANKETS 
with your 
SCHOOL EMBLEM 


Your school will be justly 
proud of your own special 
dormitory blankets by Horner 


with 
© __TELKEE ¢ 
\° Moore Key Control vf 


A METHOD FOR FILING AND CONTROLLING KEYS 


With Moore Key Control easy to set up and operate. Saves 


. emblazoned with the 
school's initials or emblem. . . 
and treated by Horner's exclu- 


TecKee, you never have to worry 
where keys are... or who has 
them — they're instantly availa- 
ble in neat, compact cabinets, 


cost of expensive lock repair and 
replacement, too. Moore Key 
Control usually pays for itself 
the very first year you own it. 


Passenger Blankets — 
quality-selected to outfit 
the 5.5. United States, 
America’s finest luxury 
' 


iner. Attach to 


your letter 
IN ANY SIZE OR COLOR head and 


mail today 





sive anti-shrink process which 
reduces blanket shrinkage 83 
per cent. 


P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. CUB-11 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I would like to have, without obligation, 
literature describing your product. 


Name 
Address 


City, State 


write: HORNER WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 


EATON RAPIDS, ee | 
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What's New... 


Printer and Developer 
Combined in Photocopy U:.it 


The Vhotorapid is a one-unit photo 
copy machine which combines printer 
and developer. The compact unit for 
desk operation produces exact copies of 
any material, whether on one or both 
sides, opaque or translucent, white or 
colored, Single side or double side copies 
can be made as well as transparent and 
tissue copies. Pages from bound books 
can be copied without injuring or re 
moving the pages. 

The machine measures 16% by 23% 
inches with developer tray which is re- 
movable for cleaning and a lid that closes 
tight when not in use, to preserve the 
solution. The Photorapid is of non 
metallic construction, finished in black 
with white trim. It is easily operated, 
even by unskilled help. Copy-Craft, Inc., 
105 Chambers St., New York 7. (Key 





Desk Telephone 
Requires No Power 

Wheeler Telephone Systems require 
no batteries and no connections to out- 
side power sources. Current necessary 
for voice transmission is generated by 
the voice itself through an electro mag 
netic unit. The system provides depend 
able communication with clear voice 
reproduction and practically no main 
tenance. The telephone instruments are 
operated in essentially the same manner 
as standard telephone or intercom equip 
ment. The ringing signals are also trans 
mitted by self-generated electric current. 
Where noise is a factor the instruments 
may be equipped with visual indicators. 
A new Executive Cradle-Type Desk 
Telephone Unit is being introduced into 
the line. Instruments in the new set 
are particularly designed for use in mod- 
ern offices and equipment is comparable 
to standard telephone desk sets. 

The new set was developed especially 
to meet the need for additional private 
communication between executive offices 
or between executive offices and specified 
areas. It does not take the place of reg 
ular office intercom equipment. The 
Cradle-Type instruments are designed 
to provide communication with two other 
stations. The Wheeler Insulated Wire 
Co., 1129 East Aurora St., Waterbury 
20, Conn. (Key No. 285) 

(Continued on page 96) 
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films will be 
dryness 


Model MM-119—A practical stor- 


cabinet 


iT . Holds 400, . 5 
1600 ft. reels; 100 filmstrip cans 
plus utili Pou WO" high: te" 

” wide, ry 6" 
50 models to choose 


. er 
from. Write for free 


Newmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


COMBINATION 
STORAGE UNITS 


YOU CAN BE SURE that your stored 
dust 


, heat 
or with NEUMADE COM- 
BINATION STORAGE UNITS! 


ALL STEEL 


DOLCOWAX 
mium-quality 
wax is sold 
the guarantee 


safe from 


of price, no competing floor 
emulsion wax will outwear 

it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 
WAX leaves a beautiful, lus- 
trous film, hard and durable, 
which actually improves in lustre 
under foot traffic. 


Eighty-Eight Typewriter 
Offers Improved Performance 

There are many new features offered 
in the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight Secre 
tarial Office Typewriter. The new model 
has all new action and construction, re 
sulting in improved performance, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. It is easy 
to operate with less effort, is responsive, 
speedy, and attractive in appearance. 

Among the features of the new ma- 
chine are the instant-set margins which 
operate with a touch, Platens are quickly 
and easily interchanged for special jobs. 
Two extra keys have been added to give 
four additional useful symbols, without 
distortion of the standard keyboard. Keys 


are green and shaped to the fingers for 
speed and accuracy. The new machine 
is a compact efficient unit. Smith-Corona 
Inc., Syracuse 1, N.Y. (Key No. 286) 


DOLCOWAX 
for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


GROWS BRIGHTER * 
UNDER TRAFFIC! 


pre- 
floor 
with 
that, regardless 





for the varied film 
200 





for FREE 
SANITARY SURVEY 
of Your Premises 
consult your 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


DOLGE has a floor finish 
for every specific purpose. 
If you have a special floor 
maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man 
will gladly demonstrate 
the correct finish. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Save Time, Money and Effort 
WITH AN ECONOMICAL TIME-TESTED 











PORTABLE BASEBALL 
BATTING CAGE 


@ EXCEPTIONALLY STABLE 
@ EASILY MANEUVERABLE 
@ DURABLE NET and CANVAS 
@ MINIMUM STORAGE SPACE 
Heavy steel tubing frame, engineered for maximum 
strength and rigidity. Heavy tarred twisted-twine 
net. Durable white canvas apron (to reinforce net). 


10” diam. rubber-tired ball bearing wheels. Wells 
adjustable guide wheel provides automatic anchor. 


Illustrated: Wells Batting Cage No. CB909 
9’9” high, 9 wide, 8 canopy (folds 
to 86” high, 9 wide, ¥ deep). 
Knocks down compactly for shipping 


— shipping weight: 315 Ibs. CHOOSE FROM 16 MODELS 


6738 Lankershim Blvd. (P.O. Box 192) 


North HOLLYWOOD, California A Model for Every Need 


FRAME—Long life steel and shock absorbing 
tubular construction. 




















At the ENGINES—Nationally accepted, service every- 

here. 

CAMP CURTIN Jr.HIGH SCHOOL ya 
Morrisburg, P —_ WHEELS—Heavy duty bicycle and industrial 





type. 
baie) 
Unittotd BEARINGS—Highest quality sealed where nec- 


| Folding Walls § essary. 


BLADES—Solid, spring steel, full cutting edge. 


DRIVES—Mechanically propelled or push mod- 
els. Single and double belt or direct. 


CUTTING HEIGHT—Quick, easy, owner ad- 
justment. 


Mows tallest grass and toughest weeds * 
Takes steep grades easily * Economical to 
operate ¢* Cuts up close «Light running 
The most advanced ideas in school design ¢ Ideal for cemeteries, parks and large 
are incorporated in this modern building. To d 

meet the ever-present need for space adapta. g <*> - f grounds. 

bility and ful . the gy hos 3 ff ’ 
Unitfold folding walls. Quick, easy subdivision 


is available at these points by simple monval a . Write for FREE Literature om & 


operation. No mechanical power required 





1 Across center of gym—91' x 246" 


2 Main gym—auxiliory gym—47’ x 17° 2 Architects; LAWRIE & GREEN F Ga ZOO 
Noteworthy features: Lorge oreo oll 


Unitfold does not interfere with steel 
weight of Unitfold walls is floor-supported 


se ined fr spel orehead veel“ msresteivemctiocwe | AAA NUFACTURING COMPANY 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. P.O. BOX 2477 
45 West 45th Street New York 36. N Y JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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( wO hendlved and eighty-nine 


schools seed colleges now abbas 
their students the 


TUITION REFUND 
PLAN 


It is twenty-three years since we originated 
the Tuition Refund Plan. Each year since 
then has seen a steady increase in the num- 
ber of users and few who have enjoyed the 
benefits of the Plan are ever again without 
its protection. 


The Tuition Refund Plan reimburses stu- 
dents for lost class time. It is not a tuition 
funding plan or a sickness and accident plan. 
It protects the student's investment in educa- 
tion and secures the tuition income of the 
college that offers it. It makes possible a 
sound equitable refund policy. Participation 
is optional and it costs the college nothing. 


The original Tuition Refund Plan applies 
only to losses due to medical causes. Recently 
a new Broad Form of the Plan has been 
made available and has been approved in 
many states. This Broad Form extends the 
Plan to include losses due to non-medical 
causes including voluntary and involuntary 
withdrawals. 


You should know all about these popular 
Plans and how they would benefit your col- 
lege and its students. Write to us telling us 
your terms of enrollment, number of stu- 
dents and fees as well as which plan you 


A. W. JD EWAR 


INCORPORATED 


Ordusational | Coedsrevilere 


141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 














Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan, 








Your BEST Buy 
... regardless of 
price! 


WiTT 


CANS and PAILS 


WITT CANS and PAILS are designed and constructed 
to give you more service for your dollar. They withstand 
years of hard usage and abuse which wreck the ordinary 
container. Many WITT CANS and PAILS are still in 
excellent condition after 10, 15, yes even 20 years or more 
service. They're guaranteed to outlast 3 to 5 of the ordi- 
nary kind. Regardless of price, you get more for your 
dollar. Buy a WITT! 
Compare WITT CAN and PAIL features 

with others on these points . . . 
© STRAIGHT SIDES e HOT DIP GALVANIZING 
@ HEAVY GAUGE STEEL © PINCH-PROOF HANDLES 
© STRUCTURAL STEEL BANDS ¢ STURDY LID 

© DEEP ROLLING CORRUGATIONS 


WITT CANS HAVE THE “RIGHT” ANGLE + 
e “Originators of the j 
Corrugated Can” w 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY, 2123 WINCHELL AVENUE, CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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MACHINE IS BY Acduall 


* *& % Compare POINT-FOR-POINT AND SEE 
WHY AMERICAN IS YOUR Seet Buy / 


} Hundreds of cost-conscious maintenance experts working for some of the largest 
industries in the nation use American DeLuxe because actual performance has proved if to 
be the finest all-purpose heavy-duty floor maintenance machine on the market. 

You, too, can save time, labor and money with American! No floor has ev 
cleaner or the job done better, faster . . . than when American equipment and fi 
tenance supplies are used. Complete line . . . finest quality for every type of fl 
backed by 50-year-old company with cnles and service near you in all p 


FREE Consultation on your Floor Problem 


At no cost or obligation 


to you, let one of our | The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. ‘x 


friendly floor maintenance 590 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
experts call and survey 


your floors and cleaning Send latest catalog on the following: 
methods. He'll be glad 


to show you how | 
Y American equipment | | 
and floor mainte- 
nance supplies can | | 
save. time, labor 


~ d 
NATION-WIDE future maimienance | a| - = eee, LJnee oes Os. ‘ab 
SERVICE 





| © Please arrange fér Free Consultation on my floor problems. i 


area, Jack R, 
Ritz, American 
distributor, is| 
your floor 
consultant. 





DIFFERENT SIZES, STYLES 
OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND 
CHANGEABLE LETTER BOARDS 


BY DAV-SON 


A Dav-Son board for every job. Double Desk, Fawn Oak 830 Arm Chair, Fawn Oak 183 
Changeable letter gg «od and 

announcement boards, black boards, 

menu boards, others. Sturdily con- 


burke co nwa geal bale Se Bur niu ve ty HUNTINGTON 
or years of service — : 
ies dee Labbe, Oifine, , ; i - always an good Taste 


Huntington high quality furniture is specifi- 

cally designed for long wear and style Gim, 
appeal for every institutional use — 
lounging areas, sleeping quarters and 
executive offices. Both the quality and 
comfort are guaranteed by strict adherence 
to high standards of manufacturing. 

Sold through authorized contract dealers. 
Designs by 

Jorgen Hansen and Jens Thuesen. 








—~—-- 














5a HUNTINGTON 

CHAIR rig, seesidgupdits co: 

A. Cc. DAVENPORT | HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
311 NM. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, . 

INSIST ON DAV-SON—YOUR BEST BU sreemensestemenatcennasan senses shemale 








Attach to your letterhead and mail to 
Huntington Chaw Corporation, Huntington, W Va 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to Products Advertised 


Page and Key 
Adams & Westiake Company 
Aluminum Windows...... ideeties 
All-Sieel Equipment Inc. 
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INDEX TO “WHAT’S NEW” 


ON FOLLOWING 








TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 


FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine fee the items on which 
you want further information. 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements (left) or to the index of “What's 
New” items on the following page where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Rey Number order. 
Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Detach and mail —no postage required. 
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Pedestal Teacher's Desk 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Chromspun Robes and Uniforms 
E. R. Moore Company 


Garbage Disposer 
Toledo Scale Company 


Para-Louver Lighting Fixture 
Day-Brite Lighting Inc. 


Built-In Locker Lock 
National Lock Company 


_ Grosgrain Acoustical Tile 
United States Gypsum Co. 


Central Control Sound System 
Rauland-Borg Corporation 


} Deck Type Drinking Fountain 
Haws Drinking Faucet Company 


) Vacuum-Polishing Unit 
Columbus-Dixon Inc. 


) Anti-Rust Paint 
Speco Inc. 


Swingline 77 Stapler 
Speed Products Co. 


| Towel-Dispensing Cabinet 
Bay West Paper Company 


| Wal-Pak Water Cooler 
Filtrine Manufacturing Co. 


| Plastic Covered Aisle Runner 
Fremont Rubber Co. 


} Folding Chair and Table Truck 
Pacific Shaw Co. 


» Student Desk 
American Seating Company 
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Power Sweeper 
G. H. Tennant Co. 
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268 Polychromatic Chalk 
Weber Costello Company 


269 Whirlwind Floor Machine 
Holt Manufacturing Co. 


270 VU Meter for Recording 
TapeMaster Inc. 


271 Jetliner Duplicator 
Rex-Rotary Distributing Co. 


272 Stipple Texture Paint 
Luminall Paints 


273 Baristead 15 Water Still 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co. 


274 Unitized Lighting System 
Metalcraft Products Co., Inc. 


275 Koroseal Standard 
Sloane-Delaware Floor Products 


276 Trays tor Sewing Classes 


Samuel Olson Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 


277 Laboratory Centrifuge 
Merco Centrifugal Co. 


278 Grease Interceptor 
Josam Manufacturing Co. 


279 Portable Transcription Players 
David 3ogen Company Inc. 


280 Dual-Pak Cartons for Cleaners 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 


281 High Fidelity Amplifier 
Allied Radio Corporation 


282 Automatic Printing Calculator 
Remington Rand Inc. 


283 Regina Electrickbroom 
The Regina Corporation 


284 Photorapid Copy Machine 
Copy-Craft inc. 
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285 Sound Powered Telephones 
The Wheeler Insulated Wire Co. 


286 Ejighty-Eight Secretarial Typewriter 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 


287 “Better Daylighting for Schools” 
Mississippi Glass Company 


288 Furniture Specifications 
Huntington Chair Corporation 


289 Catalog of Portion-Ready Meats 
Pfaelzer Brothers Inc. 


290 “Success Story—From Real Life” 


Standard Business Machine Mfg. 
Co. 


291 “Harvard Table Tennis Teacher” 
The Harvard Table Tennis Co. 


292 Floor Finish Reference Chart 
Multi-Clean Products Inc. 


293 Catalog of Electronic Controls 
Barber-Colman Co. 


294 Catalog No. 471 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


295 “Technical Tips on Clay Tile” 
Tile Council of America 


296 Perm-A-Lator Wire Insulators 
Flex-O-Lators Inc. 


297 Marble Forecast 
Marble Institute of America 


298 Kaylo Heat Insulation 
Owens-Corning Fiborglas Corp. 


299 Holophane Datalog 
Holophane Company Inc. 


300 “Floodlighting Pays Its Way” 
Crouse-Hinds Company 


301 Metalab Laboratory Catalog 
Metalab Equipment Corp. 





What's New... 


Product Literature 
© “Better Daylighting for Schools” is 


the title of a new booklet recently re- 
leased by Mississippi Glass Company, 88 
Angelica St., St. Louis 7, Mo. Actual 
photographs of installations of translu- 
cent, light diffusing glass in school build 
ings are shown. Characteristics of vari- 
ous Mississippi Glass patterns particularly 
suited for installation in vertical sidewall 
sash in south, east and west exposures, 
and in skylights and clerestories are dis- 
cussed. Light transmission tables are also 
included. The booklet was especially pre- 
pared for school architects, administra- 
tors and others interested in improved 
daylighting in schools. (Key No. 287) 


© A new booklet has been released by 
Huntington Chair Corporation, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. It contains Complete 
Specifications Covering Materials and 
Construction of Huntington Furniture 
and was published in response to re- 
quests from administrators, purchasing 
agents, architects and others for this 
type of information. It covers both wood 
and upholstered furniture for institu 


tional use. (Key No. 288) 


e A complete catalog of Portion-Ready 
Meats has been issued by Pfaelzer 
Brothers, Inc., 939 W. 37th Place, Chi 
cago 9. The 20 page folder is illustrated 
in color to show the portion-ready meats 
packaged and served. Quality, size, in- 
ventory, cost, labor and waste are dis 
cussed in the booklet which also covers 
volume building menus, simplified pur 
chasing and record keeping. The theme 
of the booklet is “How to get the results 
you want and the controls you need with 
Pfaelzer Brothers Portion-Ready meats.” 


(Key No. 289) 


@ One of the earliest installations of the 
dictating-transcribing system developed 
by Standard Business Machines Mfg. 
Co., 1948 Third Ave., Huntington, W. 
Va., is described in a booklet published 
by that company and entitled “Success 
Story—From Real Life.” How the sys- 
tem was engineered to the user’s special 
requirements, how it operates, what are 
its advantages and how it saves money 
are some of the subjects discussed. (Key 


No. 290) 


e An illustrated 16 page booklet, “Har- 
vard Table Tennis Teacher” and a 
Tournament Chart are being offered to 
those who guide youth in educational 
and recreational facilities. The “Table 
Tennis Teacher” is a complete guide to 
methods of play, detailed planning of 
space, methods of conducting tourna 
ments and in addition contains the com- 
plete USTTA rules. Various strokes are 
described and illustrated by actual photo 
graphs. The booklet is available from 
The Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 State 
St., Boston, Mass. (Key No. 291) 


96 


e A ready reference chart giving com- 
plete coverage specifications and other 
data on fifteen Multi-Clean floor finishes 
has been published by Multi-Clean Prod 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 
1, Minn. The chart is so arranged as to 
indicate at a glance the various treat- 
ments recommended for every type of 
floor. The chart is punched for filing in 
a standard ring binder and is printed in 


red and black. (Key No. 291) 


© A new catalog has been issued by Bar 
ber-Colman Company, Rockford, Il., 
covering Barber-Colman Electronic Con- 
trols for Heating, Ventilating and Air- 
Conditioning. Catalog F 6166 describes 
the flexibility of the controls system and 
gives descriptive information on the vari- 
ous elements required. (Key No. 293) 


e The new 16 page Catalog No. 471 
with data on Watrous Liquid and 
Lather Soap Dispensers, Soap Tanks and 
Fittings has been released by The Impe- 
rial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 7. Both wall mounted and 
lavatory mounted dispensers and valves, 
for exposed or concealed _ installations, 
are shown in the catalog. Full specifica- 
tions are provided on each dispenser 


and valve. (Key No. 294) 


e A leaflet has been issued by the Tile 
Council of America, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, giving “Technical Tips on Clay 
Tile.” Written by Dr. J. Vincent Fitz 
gerald, Director of Research, Tile Coun 
cil of America Research Center, the 
leaflet contains information on how to 
clean tile, what maintenance program 
is recommended and what to use on 


various types. (Key No. 295) 


e The story of Perm-A-Lator Wire In- 
sulators is told in an interesting booklet 
published by Flex-O-Lators, Inc., New 
Castle, Pa. A sample of this permanent 
padding support for bedding and fur- 
niture is bound into the booklet which 
tells, in word and picture, how the prod- 
uct is used, what it does and the ad 


vantages gained. (Key No. 296) 


® An 8 page booklet, printed in color, 
has been published by the Marble Insti- 
tute of America, 108 Forster Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. The booklet, “Marble 
Forecast for 1954,” forecasts marble 
availability and characteristics and cor- 
relates for immediate use information ob- 
tained from various producers of marble, 


here and abroad. (Key No. 297) 


e Detailed information on Kaylo Heat 
Insulation is contained in a new bro- 
chure released by Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio. A list- 
ing of physical characteristics of Kaylo 
pipe insulation and Kaylo heat insulat- 
ing blocks is supplemented with typical 
applications, sizes, thicknesses and forms 
and recommended thicknesses and in- 
sulation efficiencies. (Key No. 298) 


eA new edition of the Holophane 
Datalog has been released by the Holo 
phane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. This 64 page and cover 
catalog describes all Holophane products 
for modern illumination including light 
ing units designed and engineered for 
specific purposes. General information on 
light control, illumination levels, lighting 
design, coefficients of utilization and in- 
stitutional lighting start the story of 
lighting and lighting fixtures. Each light 
ing fixture is described and illustrated 
by photographs and drawings, including 
a chart of the candlepower distribution. 


Key No. 299) 


© “Floodlighting Pays Its Way!” is the 
title of Bulletin 2653 issued by Crouse- 
Hinds Company, Syracuse 1, N.Y. The 
bulletin opens with a discussion of sci- 
entific floodlighting and what it means 
to the school. Typical Crouse-Hinds flood- 
lights are then described and illustrated. 
Specifications are given for the type of 
floodlight needed tor various sports and 
other activities and there is a page on the 
company’s lighting engineering service, 
with a sketch of a typical plan. There is 
a page of illustrations showing effective 


use of floodlighting. (Key No. 300) 


© The story of Metalab Sectional Labo- 
ratory Furniture and how its production 
is speeded, combined with quality control 
methods, are given in Catalog SD-2 issued 
by Metalab Equipment Corp., 214 Duffy 
Ave., Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y. De- 
scriptive information on the sectional lab- 
oratory units is given and each item is 
illustrated. Convenient laboratory room 
layouts are shown and complete specifi 
cations on the equipment are included in 


the 12 page brochure. (Key No. 301) 


Suppliers’ News 


Burroughs Corporation is the new cor 


porate name of the manufacturer of 
office machines formerly known as 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6071 
Second Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Connor Lumber and Land Co., 
Wausau, Wis., manufacturer of hard 
wood flooring, plywood and veneers, an 
nounces removal of its flooring and lum 
ber sales offices from Marshfield, Wis., to 
231 Thomas St., Wausau, Wis. The 
change has been made to consolidate the 
activities of the company, bringing the 
sales office into closer contact with the 
manufacturing facilities, in order to give 
mere prompt and efficient service. 


Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., manufacturer of cleaning equip- 
ment and floor service products, an 
nounces the opening of eastern and west- 
ern sales divisions. The new facilities 
have been set up to provide more direct 
service for the areas. The eastern plant is 
in Passaic, N.J., and the new western 
plant in San Jose, Calif. 
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@ FINEST TENDERIZING 
Peele) em eg 
stainiess steel Knit-Knife 
blades in easily-cleaned lift- 
out unit—that's the Model 
400 Steakmaster. It knits 
and blends as it tenderizes 
ideal for delicious, low-cost 
specialties. Two models 





® HOBART PLANETARY 
ACTION, couplec with plus- 
power (Hobart otors) and 
positive speeds, gives you 
thorough, exact mixing 
thot'’s true to the formula 
every time, There's a com- 
plete range of sizes—~ 9 
models from 5 to 140 ats 
-—~with o full line of attach- 
ments for auxiliary work 





®@ HOBART STAY-SHARP 
solid stainless concave knives 
a OM ee Me 
service from all 3 Hobart 
slicers. See the advanced 
safety features—design free 
of any crevices—design pre- 
Sa Me a ee 
food. Entire machine quickly 
cleaned without tools 





@EITHER THE WATER- 
PATTERN, OR THE DISHES, 
OR BOTH MUST MOVE, for 
a ee en 2g 
one of the 25 automatic and 
semi-automatic Hobart mod- 
els follows this essential 
principle —featuring Hobart 
revolving wash, dual-drive or 
Flight-type conveyor systems. 





HOW TO 
GIVE COST 


puSERVING 
thy 
DP AO MSSASS: 


oe 


In the ‘‘works"’ of every Hobart 
machine, you find strength, power 
and an action without equal for 
precision, long-wearing perform- 
ance. Here's the inside story of 
lowered costs and higher stand- 
ards for Hobart users the world 
over... See your Hobart repre- 
sentation for demonstration of the 
most complete line in the industry 
—with consolidated planning, 
purchasing and servicing for your 
entire installation ... The Hobart 
Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio. 


jfa” 


Trademark of Quality for over 55 years 


hood Machines 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of 


Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


JOHNSON CONTROL 
AUTOMATICALLY 


solves the 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION PROBLEM 





T-460 Dual 
Two Temperature 
Room Thermostat 


V-103 Coil 
Control Vaive 


T-800 Remote 
Bulb Thermostat 





Agronomy Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Steele, Sandham and Steele, architects 
and mechanical engineers, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Natkin and Company, heating and ventilating con- 
tractors, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Yes! The new Agronomy Building at the University 
of Nebraska is equipped with Johnson Control, the 
“brain” of the heating and ventilating system. This 
fine new building is heated by a combination of 
direct radiation and central fan and ventilating 
systems. On the three central fan heating and venti- 
lating systems, behind-the-seenes Johnson Thermo- 
stats operate Johnson Valves and Damper Opera- 
tors, while Johnson Dual Room Thermostats oper- 
ate booster heater coil valves to maintain “just 
right” day and night temperatures. All direct radia- 
tion is under the control of Johnson Duo-Stats, the 
pioneer weather-compensated zone control. Johnson 


Control is applied also to the constant temperature 


rooms which are used for controlled growing 
experiments. 

Johnson, pioneering in the field of automatic 
temperature regulation, brings to each installation 
more than 65 years of experience in solving tem- 
perature control problems of every type in all 
classes and sizes of buildings. Investigate Johnson 
Control. It is equally adaptable to new or existing 
small. Whatever 
control problem may be, call a Johnson engineer 
Branch Office. There is no 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 


Principal Cities. 


installations, large or your 


from a nearby 


obligation. 


JOHNSON 9 ocelomalic % mheratare and 
MANUFACTURING * PLANNING + INSTALLING + SINCE 1885 hire Conditia WING CONTROL 





